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Q  Why  is  a  coal  mine  "dusted”?  Check  the  right  answer 
below. 


'J  □  To  keep  the  mine  clean  for 
inspections 

□  To  prevent  fire 

□  To  keep  the  coal  shiny 


A  The  modern  coal  mine  is  regularly  dusted  with  pow¬ 
dered  limestone  to  prevent  fire.  The  talcum-fine  powder 
is  sprayed  on  the  walls  and  roof  where  it  blends  with  coal 
dust  to  make  a  non-explosive  mixture.  Modern  safety 
measures  like  these  have  made  coal  mining  five  limes  as 
safe  today  as  it  was  forty  s  cars  ago. 


Q  Old  King  Coal  gets  a  thorough  “going  over”  before  he 
meets  the  public.  Which  things  below  are  done  in  “pre¬ 
paring”  coal  for  market? 


□  precooking 

□  polishing 


□  screening 
for  size 

□  cleaning 


A  Screening  and  cleaning  are  correct.  Coal  shines  with¬ 
out  being  polished  and  “precooking”  would  turn  it  into 
coke.  Modern  preparation  plants  thoroughly  wash  away 
the  impurities,  size  coal,  and  make  it  a  more  useful  fuel 
by  supplying  industries  and  homes  with  exactly  the  right 
kinds  of  coal  to  fit  their  needs. 


More  coal  is  mined  today  than  in  1916— by  almost  200,000 
fewer  miners!  How  is  this  possible?  Check  the  right  reason. 

□  The  miners  in  1916  were  mostly  women. 

□  Modern  machines  make  today's  miner  more  efficient. 

□  Today's  miners  work  longer  hours. 
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A  Mining  is  a  man's  job— and  the  200,000  fewer  men  of 
today  work  much  shorter  hours  to  produce  far  more  coal.  The 
correct  reason  for  today’s  high  productivity  is  machines.  Ma¬ 
chine  cutting  and  loading  of  coal  have  raised  the  output  of  the 
modern  miner  more  than  61  %  over  what  he  could  do  in  1916, 


Q  Here  are  a  coal  miner,  a  glass  worker,  and  a  steel  worker 
and  some  assorted,  average  weekly  pay  checks.  Pay  each 
worker  the  correct  check  by  drawing  a  line  between  the 
check  and  the  man  to  whom  it  goes. 

A  Pay  the  coal  miner  $81 .50.  The  glass  worker  and  the  steel 
worker  get  $67.07  and  $68.82  respectively.  Coal  miners  are 
among  the  highest  paid  workers  in  all  major  industries.  More 
money  is  spent  on  miners'  welfare  funds,  pensions,  health  and 
insurance  than  for  benefits  to  any  other  industrial  workers. 


^ee  'Sook/et! 

For  fun  and  information  get  copies  of  our  new  booklet— 
"King  Coal  Quiz.”  There  are  many  questions  like  the  ones 
above  that  will  interest  you  and  your  class.  Write  for  your 
free  copies  today! 

BITUMINOUS  U  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Df.partmf.nt  of  National  Coal  Association 

320  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Many  teachers  earn  '1,01 

10  or  more  every 

summer  through  this  pleas 

ant,  dipified  work! 

Read  what  these  teachers  say: 


My  salori#d  tchool  ipb 
couldn't  bogin  to  oquol 
my  incomo  with  WORLD 
BOOK.  During  my  first 
yoor  with  WORLD  BOOK. 

I  olmost  doublod  my  for* 
mor  school  solory.  It  was 
woll  worth  tho  comporo- 
tivoly  small  amount  of 
timo  spont  to  loom  about 
this  work>^ond  thon  hovo 
my  own  businoss.  Actuolly 
it  bocamo  tho  turning 
point  in  my  lifo. 

William  R.  Dokin 
Pontioc.  Michigan 


Placing  o  sot  of  THE 
WORLD  BOOK  in  a  homo 
opons  up  unlimitod  od- 
vontogos  for  tho  childron 
and  tho  poronts  in  that 
homo.  This  oxporionco  was 
so  sotisfoctory  that  t  hovo 
sinco  bocomo  o  WORLD 
BOOK  roprosontotivo  on  o 
futl-timo  bosis. 

Kothorino  Jonnings 
St.  Lowit,  Mo. 


I  was  firod  I  Aftor  olovon 
yoars  in  ono  community 
as  a  suporintondont  of 
schools  tho  poopio  do* 
cidod  thot  a  chango  would 
bo  good  for  thorn.  It  cor* 
toinly  provod  good  for  mo. 
I  now  pay  almost  os  much 
incomo  tax  os  that  com* 
munity  paid  mo  for  a  total 
salary.  Any  toochor  may 
dotormino  this  for  him- 
solf  by  working  with  you 
during  vocations. 

E.  L.  Hurlock 
Tuloa.  Oklohoma 


W«  put  no  limit  on  how  much  you  can  earn 
when  you  represent  the  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  in  your  local  area.  If  you  can  qualify,  our 
company  offers  a  guaranteed  minimum.  The 
maximum  is  up  to  you. 

Thousands  of  toachors  just  like  you  do  this  easy, 
dignified  work  every  summer  vacation.  Many 
of  them  earn  $100  a  week  or  more  — and  are 
$1,000  ahead  in  the  fall ! 

Thoy  toll  us  it’s  a  grand  feeling  to  be  money 
ahead  when  school  reopens,  especially  when 
the  work  is  so  satisfying  and  worth-while!  Many 
of  them  continue  with  us  on  a  part-time  basis 
throughout  the  year. 

We  give  you  free  training,  and  help  you  in 
every  way  possible.  You  cannot  do  this  work 
our  way  and  fail!  Some  of  our  highest-paid 
representatives  have  been  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  teachers ! 

Send  the  coupon  today  to  see  how  you  can 
supplement  your  summer  income  this  pleas¬ 
ant,  profitable  way! 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
(A  Marshall  Field-owned  organization) 

35  Ekist  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Hurry  before  it's  too  late! 


To  make  every  week  of  the  summer  count 
—  for  you  and  for  us,  we  are  planning  this 
summer’s  training  classes  now.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered  in  the  order  re¬ 
ceived,  till  our  teacher  quota  is  filled. 


Georg*  M.  Hay*t 
D*pt.  234 

World  Book,  P.  O.  Box  5968,  Chicago  80,  lllinoi* 

Please  send  me  details  of  World  Book’s  Teacher  Plan,  show¬ 
ing  how  I  can  earn  $1,000  or  more  this  summer. 


Name. 


Address. 
City . 
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"The  proof  ix  in  the  pudding”  is 
an  exprexxion  of  rhoire  wisdom  .  .  . 
to  some  persons  the  only  acceptable 
criterion  of  conviction.  If  yon  are 
one  of  these  people,  even  yon  should 
be  convinced  that  TPU  income-pro¬ 
tection  is  vital  to  your  financial 
security.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  it  would  have  taken  from  the 
salaries  of  thousands  of  temporarily 
disabled  teachers  had  they  not  had 
the  sickness  and  accident  income 
benefits  of  TPU  income  protection 
during  their  confinement.  This  pro¬ 
tection  has  been  paid  out  to  the  tune 
of  $9,057,723  by  TPU. 

More  teachers  are  realizing  every 
day  that  the  few  cents  daily  their 
TPU  certificate  costs  them  are 
pennies  well  invested.  They  know 
that  when  sickness  or  accident 
strikes,  bills  (doctor,  medical  and 
hospital)  will  be  paid  by  TPU 
checks  rather  than  by  hard-earned 
savings  tagged  for  other  purchases. 

Don't  delay  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  complete  information! 


Bazookas  and  bayonets  . . .  tai 

pccloes  .  .  .  rifle.s  and  rocket  shells 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 
1U  Nerlh  Princ*  itnt*  I 
loiKotlar,  Pa. 


Please  send,  without  obligation,  com¬ 
plete  information  on  TPU  certificates  that 
will  protect  my  income  and  savings. 


eveti  more  time  .  . .  more  space 


Name 


Address 
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From  the  October,  1927  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

The  Review  was  a  quarterly,  and 
this  was  the  second  issue.  Membership 
w  as  23,815 — all  but  21  teachers  in  the 
state.  The  annual  convention  was  be¬ 
ing  held  in  Atlantic  City,  for  three 
days,  with  the  Hotel  Ambassador  as 
headquarters  (rates:  $4.00  per  person 
per  day  for  double  room,  twin  beds, 
and  bath). 

Among  the  featured  convention 
speakers  were  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott, 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago;  Vilh- 
jalmur  Stefanson,  Arctic  explorer;  Dr. 
Ernst  Hopkins,  Dartmouth  College 
president;  Dr.  John  Martin  Thomas, 
Rutgers  University  president;  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  Gesell,  Yale  University;  Countee 
Cullen,  poet;  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
author;  Bertha  Lawrence,  supervisor 
of  instruction,  Trenton;  and  Dr.  David 
S.  Muzzey,  Columbia  University. 

George  R.  Gerard  of  Belleville  was 
president  of  the  Association.  Presi¬ 
dents  of  affiliated  departments  were: 
Paul  R.  Radcliife,  Nutley,  Department 
of  Superintendence;  Francis  H.  Brick, 
Bayonne,  Department  of  Secondary 
Education;  Florence  M.  Dickinson, 
Camden,  Department  of  Elementary 
Education;  John  A.  Spargo,  East  Or¬ 
ange,  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals;  Emily  V.  Halberstadt, 
Newark,  Department  of  Kindergarten; 
Ernest  H.  Andrews,  Newark,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Physical  Education;  and  R. 
A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark,  Department 
of  Music. 

Among  the  topic  titles  listed  in  the 
program  were  “The  Classics:  A  Lux¬ 
ury  or  a  Necessity  for  the  Student  of 
English”;  “Vergilian  Divagations,” 
and  “The  Power  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture”. 

Approximately  100  New  Jersey 
teachers  attended  the  NEA  Convention 
in  Seattle,  and  Ira  T.  Chapman,  of 
New  Jersey,  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
vice  presidents. 

•  »  *  *  » 
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From  the  April,  1941  Issue  of 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Lelia  O.  Brown,  of  Newark,  was 


president,  and  William  L.  Fidler  of 
Audubon  was  past-president. 

The  Delegate  Assembly,  meeting  in 
Trenton,  expressed  its  opposition  to 
Senate  Bill  152,  which  would  provide 
transportation  at  public  expense  to 
non-public  schools. 

The  Battle  of  the  Textbooks  was 
touched  off  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  in  Atlantic  City.  The  re¬ 
port  by  Columbia’s  Professor  Robey, 
who  on  assignment  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  had 
combed  social  studies  texts  for  sub¬ 
versive  material,  broke  on  the  opening 
day.  “Opinion  was  general  that  the 
attacks  on  the  textbooks  were  prim¬ 
arily  the  opening  gun  in  a  campaign 
to  discredit  the  schools  and  to  make 
easy  new  reductions  in  school  budgets,” 
said  the  Review. 

Authors  of  professional  articles  in¬ 
cluded  James  E.  Hopkins,  Maplewood; 
Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  Montclair 
Teachers  College;  W.  Harry  Snyder, 
Montclair  Teachers  College;  Wm.  L. 
Manze,  Springfield;  Irma  1.  Belfer, 
Pleasantville;  H.  Michalska,  Mount 
Holly;  Margaret  N.  Talbot,  Trenton; 
Dorothy  J.  Handley,  Ocean  Grove; 
and  W'illiam  Pazicky,  Rumson. 
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From  the  April,  1946  Issue  of 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

“A  traveler  worrying  over  the  cost 
of  a  trip  to  America  took  aboard  his 
own  food.  In  a  few  days  it  was  gone. 
Heroically  he  tried  to  go  without  eat¬ 
ing.  Exhausted,  he  went  to  the  ship’s 
officer  and  asked  the  price  of  me^ , 
"Read  your  ticket,’  said  the  officer. 
"You  paid  for  all  of  your  meals  when 
you  paid  for  your  ticket.’ 

“Like  the  traveler,  members  of  the 
NJEA  sometimes  fail  to  read  their 
tickets  and  thus  miss  some  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  that  are  rightfully  theirs.” 

Thus  begins  the  sparkling  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Letter  by  Bertha  Lawrence,  as 
she  vividly  explains  the  services  avail¬ 
able  to  New  Jersey  teachers. 

The  whole  issue  emphasizes  services: 
assistance  granted  to  Paterson  teachers 
in  their  fiery  salary  dispute,  legal  and 
financial  aid  to  a  dozen  teachers  whose 
cases  had  been  investigated  by  the 
Welfare  Committee;  subsidization  of 
Future  Teachers  of  America  confer¬ 
ences;  and  $3,200  donated  by  teachers 
for  relief  of  starving  children  in  war- 
devastated  areas. 

The  Elementary  Principals  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Classroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  announced  a  joint  publication: 
Self  -  Evaluation  in  the  Elementary 
School.  More  than  600  people  from 
lay  organizations  jammed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  chambers  to  espouse  the  State 
Aid  bill  that  would  give  $13,460,000 
to  districts  on  a  formula  basis. 


"Ilk 


'OUR  RELAXING  ADVENTURE 

began  on  our  Canadian  Pacific 
train  across  Canada.  Air  con¬ 
ditioning. ..modem  rooms... 
superb  food!  From  Vancouver, 
cruised  2,000  miles  up  the 
Inside  Passage  in  a  sleek  Prin¬ 
cess  liner.  A  floating  resort... 
sun  bathing,  deck  sports, 
movies,  dancing!  At  Skagway, 
Alaska,  marveled  at  natives, 
totem  poles... flowers,  fjords, 
glaciers.  And  all  this  for  as  low 
as  $150  roiitttl-irip  from 
Vancouver." 

FOR  RAIL  FARES,  Great  Lakes 
trips,  A  laska  cruises  and  trans¬ 
pacific  air  service,  see  your 
local  agent  or  any  Canadian 
Pacific  office. 
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for  the  Asking 

Advertisers  in  The  Review  prefer  to 
send  the  booklets  and  other  material  of¬ 
fered  directly  to  teachers  or  administra¬ 
tors.  If  intended  for  nse  by  children,  the 
listing  will  so  indicate  but  the  material 
shenld  be  ordered  by  the  teacher.  To 
save  time  write  the  advertisers  directly  or 
use  the  coupon  below, 
sib  See  All  the  World  Here  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Greyhound’s  newest  wall  mu¬ 
ral.  8  feet  long.  Lithographed  in 
full  color.  Shows  9  outstanding 
beautiful  spots  in  America  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  spots  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Includes  4  les¬ 
son  topics.  One  to  a  teacher. 
(Greyhound  Lines.) 


51b  New  Mexico,  the  Land  of  Enchant¬ 
ment  is  a  32  page  illustrated  book¬ 
let. 

52b  Historical  TraiU  ’Through  New 
Mexico  is  an  illustrated  map,  17  x 
22  inches. 

53b  Oflficial  Highway  Map  of  New 
Mexico.  (New  Mexico  State  Tou¬ 
rist  Bureau.) 

64b  Railroad  Film  Directory  —  A  54- 
page  illustrated  guide  describing 
approximately  200  motion  pictures 
and  slide  Aims.  Gives  addresses  of 
railroads,  industrial  firms,  or  com¬ 
mercial  distributors  from  whom 
films  may  be  borrowed,  rented  or 
purchased  for  school  use.  Nearly 
all  films  listed  are  16mm.  Indexed 
by  subject  and  by  title.  One  to  a 
teacher.  (Association  of  American 
Railroads.) 

71b  niustrated  Folder  describing  51 
tours  to  Europe,  South  America, 


Hawaii,  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies, 
California,  Colorado,  New  York, 
New  England,  Eastern  (Canada, 
Pacific  Northwest,  New  Orleans, 
Florida,  Yellowstone,  Smoky 
Mountains,  Glacier,  Canadian 
Rockies,  Zlon-Bryce.  (Vanderbilt 
Better  Tours.) 

58b  The  Co-ordinated  Classroom  is  an 
illustrated,  48-page  report  by  Dr, 
Darell  Boyd  Harmon.  It  covers 
every  phase  of  seating,  lighting, 
and  decoration  problems  in  the 
classroom  and  their  effect  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  posture,  vision,  and  general 
welfare.  (The  American  Seating 
Company.) 

50b  A  Miracle  of  Modem  Chemistry  is 
a  chart  which  shows  the  deriva¬ 
tives  which  emanate  from  coal. 
(Bituminous  Coal  Institute). 

30b  Educational  Portfolio  contains 
teaching  guide,  large  anatomical 
charts,  two  booklets  on  menstrua¬ 
tion  and  cards  for  re-ordering 
more  free  material.  Useful  for 
group  discussion.  (Personal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation.) 


ms  CHURCH 

A  man  had  been  looking  for  a  good 
church  to  attend  and  he  happened  into 
a  small  one  in  which  the  congregation 
were  reading  with  the  minister.  They 
were  saying:  “We  have  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have 
done,  and  we  have  done  those  Uiings 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.” 

The  man  dropped  into  a  seat  and 
sighed  with  relief  as  he  said  to  himseif: 
“Thank  goodness,  Fve  found  my  crowd 
at  last.” 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  I 

3c  is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 

31b  51b  52b  53b  64b 

71b  58b  50b  30b 

Name  . 

Subject  taught  . 

School  name . 

City  . 

. . .  State  . 

Enrollment:  Boys . 

. . .  Girls . 

Low-cost,  pleasure -packed  trips 
ready  now  with  GREYHOUND’S 


lanning 


We'll  arrange  Express-Paid  Tours,  make  reservations, 

plan  sightseeing,  help  you  select  the  trip  you  want! 

•VPS'— It’s  yours  for  the  asking!  It’s  plans  for  carefree  trips  of  all  types— in- 
available  throughout  the  United  States  eluding  Amazing  America  Tours,  with 
and  Canada  . . .  and  it’s  your  guarantee  transportation,  hotel  accommodations, 
of  a  grand  vacation.  special  sightseeing,  and  entertainment 

Greyhound’s  Vacation  Planning  Sem-  — at  one  low  price!  Send  for  the  free 
ice  is  designed  to  give  you  complete  folder  with  full  details  on  this  service. 


FREE!  Folder  with  40  Pre-planned  Vocation  Trips! 

Moil  coupon  to  Oroy- 
howiKl  Infennotion 
Contor,  lOSW.Mod- 
Men  Si.,  Chkoso  1, 

Illinois  lor  folder  on 
“Vecolion  planning 
Service." 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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DONT 


'  mURY 
LADY 
YOt/LL  GET 


Bowling  is  good  for  girls 
on  ''those  days" 

FALSIi  As  a  teacher  you  know  that  lift-  “Growing  Up  and  Liking 
ing  heavy  weights  is  not  a  good  idea  at  explains  the  need  for  comfo 
“that  time  of  the  month.”  tion  and  proper  size  in  san 

Y et  many  young  girls  do  themselves  kins.  (So-soft,  so-safe  Modes 
a  lot  of  harm  by  playing  strenuous  sizes-ready-wrapped  in 

games  on  “those  davs”  because  no  one  discreet-shape  box.) 
has  ever  given  them  a  correct  explana-  For  as  many  free  copies  as 
tion  of  menstruation.  just  mail  coupon  below. 

Even  for  teachers,  such  an  explana-  New,  free  clattroon 

tion  is  not  always  easy.  So  to  help  you.  If  you  are  planning  classitx 
the  makers  of  Modess  have  prepared  a  sions  of  menstruation  you’l 
booklet  called  “Growing  Up  and  Lik-  the  new  Modess  Educationa 
ing  It.”  Contains  teaching  guide,  lar( 

Packed  with  sensible  advice,  frank  chart,  two  booklets  on 

information  and  bright  illustrations,  ^nd  cards  for  reorderini 

this  booklet  covers  the  subject  of  men-  material, 

struation  so  thoroughly  that  it’s  been  Check  coupon  below  foi 
approved  by  doctors.  Modess  Educational  Portfc 

FREE  booklet  for  each  student!  Send  today! 


A  FULL 


REFUND 


ON  YOUR 


Neither  Fire,  Flood,  nor  Forgetfulness, 
nor  Pickpockets  con  destroy  the  value 
of  your  Notional  City  Bonk  Travelers 
Checks.  If  they  ore  lost  or  stolen,  you 
get  a  full  refund.  Spendable  everywhere. 
Cost  75c  per  $1 00.  Buy  them  at  your  banki 


The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 


Ann*  Sh*lby,  P*r«onol  ProdvcH  Corip^  Box  5166-4,  MUHown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  (in  plain  wrapper) _ copies  of 

“Growing  Up  and  Liking  It,” _ Educational 

Portfolio  for  teachers.  (Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.) 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVILERS  CHECKS 


Sacked  by  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Iniuronce  Corporation 


Address. 


NEW  SCHOOL 
for  Social  Research 


June  18- Aug.  3 


Graduate  Faculty  of  Political 
and  Social  Science 

School  of  Philosophy  and 
Liberal  Arts 

School  of  Politics 


The  New  School  for  Social  Research 
offers  a  1951  Summer  program 
especially  planned  for  teachers. 
Credit  may  be  obtained  to  meet 
in-service  requirements  and  for 
B.  A.,  M.  A.,  M.  S.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  and 
D.  S.  Sc.  degrees. 

Fields  Covered  Include: 

Economics  literature 

International  Affairs  Writing  Workshop 
Mothematics  Psychology 

Languages  Philosophy 

American  Foreign  Religion 

Policy  [>rawing  and  Paint- 

American  Institutions  ing  Workshops 
Music  Jewelry  and 

Social  Theory  Leather  Crafts 


Institute  on  Educational  Public  Relations 
BENJAMIN  FINE,  Ph.  D.,  Director 
four-day,  intensive,  practical  work¬ 
shop,  designed  for  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators.  and  publicity  and  public 
relations  offii'ers  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  educational  orpani:ratinns,  directed 
by  the  foremost  .American  authority 
in  the  field.  July  9-13. 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE 

Address: 

The  Registrar,  New  School 

66  W.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.C.  11,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  UP  YOlJR  HOSPITAL  BILLS 


1  ou  Can  Do  It  Through  Year  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Es.sex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


Mafic? 

Teachers  using  the 

GINN  BASIC  READERS 

sometimes  think  so 

Children  do  learn  to  read  better,  but  it’s 
not  magic!  The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are 
planned  that  way!  All  important  aspects  of  reading  ability  are 
continuously  developed  through  a  unique  vertical  organization. 


Reading  readiness  is  established  at  every  level.  Vocabulary  build¬ 
ing  is  skillfully  developed,  and  systematic  growth  of  study  skills 
ensured. 


Literary  appreciation  is  a  constant  objective  of  the  series.  Stories 
are  of  enduring  quality  and  charm,  with  subtle  emphasis  on  char¬ 
acter  values.  Reading  is  integrated  throughout  with  other  forms 
of  language  experience. 

Special  sections  in  the  Teachers*  Manuals  help  the  teacher  to 
individualize  her  reading  program.  No,  it’s  not  magic — it’s  planned 
that  way!  Write  for  more  information. 


Qitut  ana  Qatnaanu 


72  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York  1 1 
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SERVICE  IS  AIM 


STAFF  OVERWORKED 


STATE  AID  CORE 


CHOICES  CLEAR 


IN  MOST  SCHOOLS  April  19  inventory  time.  We  check  on  our  books  and  supplies,  dis¬ 
card  the  old  and  useless,  and  figure  our  future  needs.  We  evaluate  old  courses  and 
curricula  and  plan  for  new  ones  to  be  ready  by  Fall.  Around  the  NJEA  right  now 
we  are  doing  the  same  thing — with  the  additional  impetus  of  our  prospective  move 
into  new  headquarters. 

Since  NJEA  is  a  service  organization,  our  biggest  problem  is  to  evaluate  the 
services  we  render.  Are  they  meeting  the  demands  of  our  members;  are  important 
services  being  neglected;  are  there  services  for  which  the  demand  no  longer  exists? 
We  have  to  weigh  not  only  present,  but  our  future  needs  as  well. 

Requests  for  NJEA  help  and  service  are  increasing  daily.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  our  field  work.  Over  the  past  few  months  every  member  of  our  staff  has  answered 
local  requests  for  help.  The  time  this  takes,  however,  comes  from  other  necessary 
NJEA  activities — in  die  case  of  Dr.  Hipp  from  legislative  work;  with  Mr.  Johnson 
from  state  aid  promotion;  and  with  Mr.  Bole  from  the  gathering  of  facts  which  the 
Association  needs. 

It  is  not  wholly  desirable  that  .Mr.  Branca — who  is  regularly  assigned  to  field 
service — spend  all  his  time  dashing  from  one  acute  salary  situation  to  another.  He  is 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  membership  work  of  NEA,  which  pays  part  of  his  salary. 
Nor  can  he,  under  present  conditions,  meet  certain  situations  which  cry  out  for  long- 
range,  carefully-planned  NJEA  field  activities  of  a  different  kind.  In  certain  areas  of 
our  State  the  whole  question  of  teacher-associations  needs  to  be  re-thought,  leadership 
developed,  and  the  organizational  structure  rebuilt  from  the  grass-roots  up.  Current 
demands  leave  no  time  for  this  work. 

Our  legislative  and  other  activities  must  not  be  neglected.  This  year  we  have 
fourteen  bills  before  the  Legislature;  these  are  in  fierce  competition  with  more  than 
800  other  measures.  It  is  a  full-time  job  to  watch  these  bills,  see  that  they  are  not 
forgotten,  marshal  the  arguments,  and  be  sure  that  these  arguments  are  presented  to 
each  legislator.  Other  State  associations  use  two,  three,  and  four  employees  in  this 
phase  of  their  work.  We  expect  our  Executive  Secretary  to  do  it  along  with  his 
other  duties. 

The  cure  for  many  of  our  local  salary  problems  lies  in  increased  state  aid,  which 
in  turn  depends  on  tax  revision.  Public  interest  in  and  demand  for  this  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  as  a  result  of  our  past  efforts.  We  should  be  exerting  every  ounce  of  strength 
to  maintain  that  pressure.  Yet  local  crises  repeatedly  call  our  staff  away  from  such 
activity  though  their  ultimate  significance  to  all  the  teachers  is  not  as  great. 

NJEA  may  be  facing  the  greatest  challenge  in  its  history.  It  is  almost  impossible 
within  our  present  framework  of  staff,  dues,  and  resources,  to  meet  the  immediate 
demands  for  service  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  the  big  jobs  that  cry  out  for  attention. 
I  know  that  you  want  NJEA  help  in  local  situations  when  such  help  is  needed ;  that  is 
a  service  which  our  members  expect  from  their  State  Association  and  one  which  our 
Association  renders  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  state  associations.  I  would  not 
be  doing  my  duty  as  your  President,  however,  if  I  did  not  warn  you  that  this  service 
threatens  at  times  the  less  immediate,  but  equally  important  services  which  your 
Association  should  render.  Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  therefore,  we  must  eventually 
decide  between  these  two  types  of  service  or  we  must  expand,  courageously,  our 
whole  scope  of  activity  so  we  can  do  both. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  this  problem.  This  message  is  not  a  call  for  action 
upon  specific  proposals.  As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  it  is  an  attempt  to  take  inven¬ 
tory.  I  have  tried  to  present,  without  prejudice,  the  most  serious  problem  which  faces 
the  oflBcers  who  represent  you.  I  hope  you  will  consider  it  carefully,  and  tell  us 
what  you  think. 

- 

President. 


APRIL,  1951 
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^eten, 

By 

MRS.  EDWARD  L.  BROTHERS 

Bradley  Beach 


SHE  WAS  YOUNG  and  very  attractive 
although  her  make-up  had  been  too 
carelessly  applied  and  her  navy-blue 
suit  had  picked  up  more  than  its  share 
of  chalk  dust.  She  was  Peter’s  teacher 
and  she  had  just  scurried  into  the 
Principal’s  private  office  and  laid  her 
register  on  his  desk. 

“I  hope  Mr.  Harding  will  not  mind 
my  handing  my  report  in  late,”  she 
said  to  his  secretary,  who  peered  at 
her  through  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
glasses  over  a  pile  of  books.  “I  was 
just  adding  up  the  totals  when  I  was 
called  to  the  telephone — sure — Peter’s 
mother  again!” 

“What  did  she  want  this  time?  Well, 
you  see,  Peter  lost  his  galoshes  Mon¬ 
day  so  she  called  me  up  the  minute 
he  got  home  and  said  that  he  was 
crying  as  though  his  heart  would 
break,  not  so  much  for  the  galoshes, 
but  because  nobody  would  help  him 
find  them.  She  wouldn’t  believe  me 
when  1  told  her  that  he  had  never  said 
a  word  about  losing  them.  She  in¬ 
sisted  that  1  had  been  too  busy  to 
listen  to  him.  Fortunately  the  weather 
had  cleared  up,  so  1  told  her  we  would 
look  for  them.” 

“Did  we  find  them?  Yes,  to-day, 
after  practically  a  man-hunt.  And  1 
bet  you  couldn’t  guess  where — in  that 
little  closet  in  the  hall  next  to  the 
boiler  room! 

“How  in  the  world  did  we  come  to 
look  there?  Well,  1  remembered  see¬ 
ing  Peter  coming  up  the  stairs  at  re¬ 
cess,  Monday,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  down  to  give  the  janitor’s 
new  helper  an  apple.  I  didn’t  think 
anything  about  it  at  the  time  until  I 
recalled  that  his  mother  had  said  that 
he  did  not  want  to  wear  the  galoshes 
because  he  wanted  new  boots,  so  I 
checked  with  the  helper  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  found  Peter  standing 
at  the  closet  door,  Monday,  and  that 
Peter  had  given  him  an  apple.  We 
looked  in  the  closet  and  there  were 
the  galoshes. 

“Do  you  think  that  his  mother  will 
believe  me?  She  will  not!  She  in¬ 


sists  that  someone  hid  them  there,  and 
that  big-hearted  Peter  had  wanted  to 
make  the  helper  happy! 

“It  seems  that  she  is  attending  some 
lectures  on  child-psychology  and  the 
instructor  has  her  fully  convinced  that 
Peter  is  under  the  wrong  influence. 

“Why  didn’t  she  have  the  instructor 
analyze  the  new  boot  problem?  Oh, 
she  did,  and  the  instructor  advised  her 
to  buy  him  a  pair  immediately  and  so 
encourage  him  to  take  interest  in  his 
personal  appearance,  but  her  husband 
said  that  Peter  would  wear  the  galoshes 
until  they  were  worn  out  if  it  took 
him  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  if  he  lost 
them  again  he  would  be  eating  his 
meals  of!  the  mantel.  She  feels  that 
she  could  solve  all  her  problems  more 
easily  if  her  husband  would  attend  the 
lectures  with  her,  but  he  says  he  has 
only  one  question  that  he  would  like 
to  ask  the  instructor  and  that  is  how 
many  children  she  has  had  and  raised, 
and  the  only  psychology  book  he 
would  buy  is  one  with  a  good  stiff 
cover.  • 

“Then  she  asked  me  if  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  promote  Peter  this  year.  I 
quoted  Mr.  Harding’s  pet  reply,  ‘Peter 
promotes  Peter’.  But  she  wouldn’t 
give  me  time  to  explain  the  meaning. 
She  said  that  she  had  never  heard  of 
children  doing  the  promoting  and  that 
she  intended  to  take  it  up  with  her 
instructor  immediately. 

“She  took  time  out  to  say  that  her 
husband  said  any  teacher  who  wouldn’t 
promote  Peter  was  a  glutton  for  pun¬ 
ishment,  but,  of  course,  she  did  not 
share  his  views.  She  is  coming  to¬ 
morrow  to  see  Mr.  Harding,  but  I 
don’t  think  he  will  mind  as  he  likes 
to  explain  to  the  parents  how  a  child 
promotes  himself  by  his  work. 

“Mr.  Harding  is  always  very  kind 
and  considerate?  Oh,  yes,  indeed  he 
is.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  get  out  early 
today  to  go  to  the  8th  Street  School  to 
see  my  little  girl’s  teacher.  I  do  not- 
think  she  understands  the  child.  She 
seems  to  blame  her  constantly  for 
things  that  she  does  not  do,  and  the 


child  comes  home  crying.  She  is  just 
like  I  am — very  high  strung.  Little 
things  upset  her.  I  told  Mr.  Harding 
I  had  an  excellent  book  that  I  got  at 
the  course  I’m  taking.  It  is  called 
‘The  Kindergarten  Child’,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  take  it  to  my  little  girl’s  teacher 
tomorrow.  Mr.  Harding  said  that  I 
could  leave  promptly.  He  is  so  help¬ 
ful,  only  sometimes  I  don’t  quite  un¬ 
derstand  him. 

“He  laughed  when  I  told  him  about 
the  book  and  then  said  something 
about  a  ‘vicious  circle’  and  that  he 
apologized  to  the  ‘Cliche  Boys’.  I  told 
him  that  I  didn’t  think  they  were  en¬ 
rolled  here,  and  he  laughed  again — 
but  I  may  have  misunderstood  what 
lie  said  as  he  speaks  very  fast.  Oh, 
there’s  the  phone!  Shall  I  take  it? 
You  will?  Bye  now — ” 


By  EDWARD  F.  KEIS NELLY 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  Newark 


Miss  Barbara  Ann  Price 
524  Sterling  Place 
Silver  Lake,  Ohio 
Dear  Miss  Price: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  regarding  an  instruc¬ 
tional  position  in  the  Newpark  public  schools.  We  have  some 
vacancies  and  are  altcays  interested  in  the  applications  of  good 
teachers. 

I  am  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  an  application  form  and 
a  brochure  which  I  suggest  you  read  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully.  When  you  have  finished  reading  it,  I  believe  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to 
submit  your  application. 


Statement  of  Policy  for  the  Guid¬ 
ance  of  Applicants  for  Teaching 
Positions  in  the  Newpark  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools 

WE  ARE  PLEASED  to  know  that  you 
are  considering  the  possibility  of 
teaching  in  the  Newpark  public  schools. 
In  all  probability  it  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  that  our  standards  for  teachers 
entering  the  Newpark  school  system 
are  high.  Usually  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  every  community  for  superior 
teachers  and  Newpark  is  no  exception. 
When  we  say  superior  teachers  we 
mean  men  and  women  who  are  highly 
professional,  thoroughly  competent, 
and  extremely  happy  in  their  work. 

This  brochure  is  designed  around  a 
set  of  criteria  which  we  trust  you  will 
agree  with  for  the  most  part  and  apply 
without  prejudice  in  a  sincere  attempt 
at  self-evaluation  before  submitting 
your  application.  Any  other  procedure 
would  constitute  an  injustice  to  you 
and  eventually  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  schools. 

1.  Are  you  successful  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  teachers  college  or 
university  you  are  presently 
attending? 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  junior 
or  senior  class  in  the  process  of  com- 


Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  B.  CLARK 
Assistant  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Personnel 

pleting  the  teacher  education  curricu¬ 
lum  required  for  teacher  certification, 
you  should  be  able  to  determine  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  you  are  achieving  within  your 
class  group  and  in  terms  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  requirements  of 
the  institution.  Do  you  find  your 
courses  interesting  or  monotonous?  Do 
you  find  the  contact  with  children  af¬ 
forded  through  your  student  teaching 
experiences  challenging  or  mildly  an¬ 
noying?  Have  you  bren  able  to  ad¬ 
just  minor  personality  difficulties  with 
one  or  more  of  your  fellow  students  or 
instructors  gracefully  or  not?  Have 
you  begun  to  share  the  viewpoint  that 
most  schools  will  expect  you  to  teach 
children  rather  than  subject  matter? 

If  your  experiences  thus  far  as  a 
student  enable  you  to  answer  these 
and  similar  questions  properly,  it  is 
very  probable  that  you  are  well  suited 
to  a  teaching  career.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  find  children  irritating  and 
most  of  your  associates  incompatible, 
it  is  most  probable  that  you  would  not 
be  happy  teaching  in  Newpark  or  any 
place  el^ 

2.  Have  you  been  successful  in 
your  present  teaching  posi¬ 
tion? 

If  you  can  say  sincerely,  “I  am  do¬ 
ing  a  good  teaching  job  and  everyone 


in  my  school  knows  it,”  and  you  are 
willing  to  come  to  Newpark  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  an  even  better  teaching 
joby  you  should  be  successful  here.  We 
are  more  interested  in  those  teachers 
who  know  they  are  good  than  we  are 
in  those  who  merely  suspect  it.  If  you 
join  us  in  Newpark,  we  shall  assume 
that  you  are  a  good  teacher,  but  we 
shall  reserve  final  judgment  until  some 
time  during  your  three-year  probation¬ 
ary  period.  If  you  are  not  a  good 
teacher  according  to  our  standards,  we 
shall  discover  it  before  too  long. 

3.  Do  you  have  confidence  in 

yourself  as  a  teacher? 

We  like  to  think  of  self-confidence 
in  terms  of  a  natural,  easy,  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  quality  that  reaches  out  and 
inspires  confidence  on  the  part  of  oth¬ 
ers.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
nor  mistaken  for  timidity.  The  teach¬ 
ing  profession  is  no  place  for  the 
“timid  soul.”  However,  we  prefer 
teachers  whose  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  leaves  the  room  temperature 
more  or  less  unchanged.  If  your  self- 
confidence  is  of  this  type  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  your  candidacy. 

4.  Do  you  love  children? 

This  question  does  not  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  children  and  ado¬ 
lescents.  A  love  for  children  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  love  for  teaching  as 
an  art  on  the  other  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  nor  should  they  be  incompat¬ 
ible.  Our  marked  preference  is  for  the 
teacher  who  has  the  former  naturally 
and  has  supplemented  it  with  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Certain  technical  skills  are  neces¬ 
sary,  particularly  in  some  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  areas.  However,  our 
meaning  of  a  love  for  children  pre¬ 
sumes  the  capacity  to  understand  and 
adapt  to  the  sometimes  erratic  beha¬ 
vior  of  adolescents.  If  this  capacity 
is  lacking,  we  doubt  if  even  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  offers  adequate 
compensation. 

5.  Do  you  enjoy  good  health? 

If  teaching  is  no  place  for  the  timid, 
it  certainly  is  no  place  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  ill  physically,  mentally 
or  emotionally.  Among  other  tests, 
you  will  be  required  to  pass  a  health 
examination  which  may  include  a  psy- 
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chiatric  test.  We  rely  upon  our  teach¬ 
ers  to  establish  a  desirable  social  en¬ 
vironment  in  their  school  situations 
and  normal  human  relationships  with 
their  students  and  fellow  teachers.  To 
expect  this  of  you  is  unfair,  unless  your 
H.  Q.  (health  quotient)  is  “up  to  par.” 
This  applies  particularly  to  your  “emo¬ 
tional  stability.”  How  is  your  sense 
of  humor?  Can  you  “take  it”  as  well 
as  you  can  “dish  it  out”?  If  you  are 
not  able  to  accept  suggestion  and  crit¬ 
icism  gracefully  and  profit  thereby,  you 
should  not  teach  here.  Do  you  find 
that  your  fellow  teachers  suddenly  stop 
talking  when  you  enter  the  teachers 
room?  If  so,  it  may  be  that  you’re  all 
right  and  they  are  “ornery”  and  “gang¬ 
ing  up  on  you,”  but  we  doubt  it! 

6.  You  and  your  principal. 

We  recognize  individual  differences 
among  our  principals  as  we  do  in  our 
teachers  and  students.  No  two  of  our 
principals  are  alike.  We  wouldn’t  have 
it  otherwise.  All  of  our  principals  en¬ 
joy  our  complete  confidence.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  your  job  to  get  to 
know  your  principal  and  to  get  him 
to  know  you.  You  will  find  him  eager 
to  meet  you  more  than  halfway.  He 
wants  you  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
friend.  Accept  him  as  such  and  seek 
his  advice  and  help.  Remember  that 
part  of  his  job  is  to  assist  you  in 
“making  good”  and,  therefore,  your 
interests  are  mutual. 

Since  most  of  us  make  some  mis¬ 
takes.  we  expect  you  will,  too.  Super¬ 
visors  and  others  will  visit  you  in 
friendly  attempts  to  help  you.  We  are 
all  vitally  concerned  with  you  and  your 
success  as  a  teacher.  If  you  do  not 
do  too  well,  we  may  transfer  you  to 
another  school  to  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adapt  to  a  different  environ¬ 
ment.  If  you  do  not  “make  the  grade,” 
it  will  not  be  because  we  have  not 
tried  to  be  helpful. 

Bear  in  mind  that  our  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  public  schools.  It  is  for  their 
benefit  that  we  hope  you  are  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  for  their  protection  that  we 
may  have  to  rate  you  “unsatisfactory” 
if  you  do  not  meet  our  standards. 

7.  In-service  education. 

You  will  find  ample  opportunity  to 
join  other  teachers  attending  in-service 
education  courses  and  workshop 
groups.  Most  “good”  teachers  want 
to  be  “better”  teachers  and  we  want 
all  our  teachers  to  be  professionally 
alert  and  aware  of  current  techniques 
and  trends.  You  may  wish  to  take 
courses  at  some  nearby  college  or 
university  to  improve  yourself  as  a 
person  and  teacher.  The  idea  is  most 
commendable.  Our  salary  schedule 
provides  for  salary  advancements  for 
degrees  or  their  equivalents,  and  our 


in-service  education  courses  are  applic¬ 
able.  However,  we  believe  that  “course- 
taking”  results  in  professional  growth 
only  when  felt  needs  are  being  filled. 

8.  We  want  teachers  who  are 
happy  people. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  registered 
psychologist  to  know  that  happiness  is 
contagious.  We  believe  a  happy  and 
contented  teacher  is  usually  a  good 
teacher,  and  that  our  schools  are  as 
good  as  the  teachers  who  staff  them. 
If  you  join  us  in  Newpark,  we  expect 
you  will  find  some  teachers  who  are 
honestly  unhappy  and  a  few  others 
who  would  not  be  happy  in  “Shangri- 
La.” 

Our  present  program  aims  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  you 
will  work  as  pleasant  as  practicable. 
Your  principal  and  every  educational 
officer  in  the  school  system  will  work 
toward  that  end.  The  Newpark  salary 
schedule  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  We  want 
Newpark’s  teachers  to  enjoy  the  same 
favorable  comparison. 

9.  Do  you  love  America? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question,  and  we  are  most  serious  when 
we  ask  it.  Not  only  must  your  answer 
be  “yes”  but  it  must  be  without  equi¬ 
vocation,  qualification,  or  mental  res¬ 
ervation.  If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 


in  your  mind  as  to  the  completeness  of 
your  answer,  please  stay  out  of  New¬ 
park. 

We  want  teachers  who  have  faith — 
faith  in  America  and  in  her  democratic 
freedoms  and  institutions.  We  want 
teachers  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  and  that  government  de¬ 
rives  its  authority  to  govern  from  the 
governed.  We  want  teachers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  government  is  the  instrument 
of  the  people  and  must  serve  all  the 
people  if  it  is  to  justify  its  existence 
in  a  civilized  and  ethical  society. 

In  short,  we  want  only  teachers  who 
love  America  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  and  perpetuation  of  her 
democratic  processes.  If  you  are  dedi¬ 
cated  or  sympathetic  to  “some  superior 
special  order,”  we  urge  you  to  apply 
for  a  passport  instead  of  a  teaching 
position.  When  you  reach  your  cho¬ 
sen  destination,  you  should  be  able 
to  cast  off  forever  the  heavy  yoke  of 
democracy’s  privileges  and  freedoms. 
If  you  try  to  teach  there,  good  luck! 
If  you  try  “to  educate,”  you’ll  need 
it! 

10.  In  summary. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  this  bro¬ 
chure.  We  suggest  you  read  it  again 
—even  more  carefully.  Then  if  you 
agree  with  its  expressed  and  implied 
pwints  of  view,  Newpark  will  be  happy 
to  consider  your  application. 
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Double  Your  Fun  — 

2  Vacations  In  One  I 


Forget  school  routine,  escape  to  a  carefree 
playground  of  tradewinds:  Miami.  Rest 
and  relax,  swim  in  ocean  surf,  live  like  a 
millionaire  at  special  low  vacation  rates. 

Then,  fly  non-stop  in  Guest  4-engined 
airliner  comfort  to  colorful  Mexico  City. 
It’s  just  a  few  hours  to  fiestas,  siestas  and 
luxurious  Latin  life.  For  fares  and  living 
costs  are  low;  your  dollars  move  slow, 
buy  four  times  as  much. 

Complete  Miaml-Mexlce  twin  vocallont, 
available  through  your  travel  agent.  Or  write: 


A  Scheduled 
International  Airline 

32  Mxayn*  tlvd. 
Miami,  Florifla 
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They  Guide  Our  Bills 


EW  JERSEY  Legislators  who  have 
introduced  NJEA  -  sponsored  bilb 
are  now  in  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  Legislative  session. 


The  only  hill  of  signihcaiice  to  edu¬ 
cation  which  has  so  far  passed  both 
houses  and  l)een  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  the  bill  permitting  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonuses  to  all  public  employees, 
including  teachers.  The  sponsor  of 
this  bill  (S-2i  was  Senator  Farley  of 
Atlantic  County,  who  also  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  S-33.  to  provide  for  semi-monthly 
payments. 


Senator  Hannold,  majority 
leader,  introduced  S-122.  a  bill  to 
relieve  teachers  active  and  retired,  of 
excessive  penalties  for  breaks  in  the 
continuity  of  their  service  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Pension  Fund. 


FKANK  S.  FARLEY 
Atlantic  County 


HAROLD  W.  HANNOLD 
Glouceoter  County 


Assemblyman  Shannon  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resp<msibility  of  pressing 
for  the  passage  of  Rill  A-222,  which 
is  designed  to  clarify  the  seniority  and 
reemployment  rights  of  professional 
school  personnel  under  reorganization, 
abolition  of  position,  etc. 


Assemblywoman  Haines  is  shep¬ 
herding  Bill  A-276.  which  provides  for 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  teachers 
and  other  board  of  education  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  not  members  of  any 
retirement  svstem. 


JOHN  R.  SHANNON 
Essex  County 


Assemblywoman  Dwyer  has 
<  harge  of  Assembly  bill  A-199,  which 
would  permit  boards  of  education,  if 
they  so  desire,  to  pay  the  premiums 
for  hospitalization  and  group  insur¬ 
ance  for  their  employees.  The  bill  to 
provide  a  minimum-salary  schedule 
also  bears  her  name  (A-303). 


Assemblyman  Nathaniel  C. 
Smith  was  also  successful  in  getting 
the  bill  he  introduced  through  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Tbe  bill.  A-105,  would  per¬ 
mit  members  of  the  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  to  purchase  credit  for  all 
prior  service  in  New  Jersey.  At  the 
present  time  the  law  permits  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  only  ten  years  of  prior  serv¬ 
ice. 


FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 
Cnion  County 


NATHANIEL  C.  SHITH 
Cape  May  County 


Assemblyman  Thomas  introduced 
for  the  Association  Assembly  Bill  101, 
which  would  increase  the  minimum 
pension  for  retired  teachers  from  $400 
to  $800  a  year.  Mr.  Thomas  guided 
the  bill  through  the  Assembly.  It  is 
now  in  the  Senate. 


And  then,  of  course,  there’s  Assem¬ 
blywoman  Grace  M.  Freeman, 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  Education 
Committee,  who  was  granted  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  1948  Award  of  the  Year  for 
Outstanding  Service  in  the  Field  of 
Education.  Her  great  responsibility  is 
A-195,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 


GRACE  M.  FREEMAN 
Essex  County 


G.  CLIFFORD  THOMAS 
Union  County 


A-326,  which  would  provide  a  new 
joint  contributory  pension  set-up  for 
veterans  in  public  employ,  is  the 
joint  responsibility  of  Assemblymen 
Lewis  M.  Herrman  and  Donald  D. 
Mackey  of  l^nion. 


DONALD  D.  M.ACKET 
Union  County 


LEWIS  M.  HERRMANN 
Essex  County 


STRAW  in  the  WIND 


The  New  Jersey  Poll  reported  on 
March  1  that  89'^  of  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zens  favor  a  $2.t00  minimum  salary 
for  teachers  and  74%  would  pay  new 
taxes  to  support  it.  The  NJEA’s  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  bill  (A-303 — 
Dwyer)  has  been  referred  to  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission  for  study  and 
report.  A -9  (Freeman.  Shershin,  Ca- 
vinato)  $2500  minimum  has  passed 
the  Assembly  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  According  to  Majority  I.eader 
Hannnld.  it  will  jmiss  the  Senate. 


Assemblywoman  MarggrafF  is 
striving  to  guide  A-121  and  A-()80 
through  the  Legislature.  'Diese  bills 
attempt  to  preserve  the  pension  and 
tenure  rights  of  high  school  teachers 
in  school  districts  which  unite  to  form 
a  regional  high  school. 


WILMA  MARGGRAFF 
Bergru  County 
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Arithmetic  and  Language  Arts 
Bulletins  Focus  on  Three  R’s 


By  THOMAS  J.  DVRELl 

AH^istant  Cotiiniissioner,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 


The  two  major  educational  bulle¬ 
tins  issued  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  this  year  focus  on  the 
3  R’s,  the  fundamental  skills  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  language.  Elementary 
School  Bulletin  No.  16,  “Arithmetic  in 
Child  Development”,  was  distributed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
The  forthcoming  School  Bulletin  No. 
17,  “Growth  in  Language  from  Kinder¬ 
garten  through  High  School”,  will  be 
issued  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

The  preparation  of  both  of  these 
bulletins  has  been  a  thorough  and 
painstaking  process.  Nearly  ten  years 
ago  committees  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  staffs  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Divisions  of  the  State 
Department  started  to  formulate  the 
areas  to  be  covered  by  tlie  bulletins 
and  to  plan  their  basic  objectives.  The 
committee  represented  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and 
teachers  college  instructors.  As  fun¬ 
damental  agreement  was  reached,  writ¬ 
ten  material  was  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  people  in  the  field  for  evalu¬ 
ation  and  revision. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  was  particularly 
helpful  in  arranging  a  series  of  re¬ 
gional  meetings  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  teachers  colleges  to  consider 
a  mimeographed  summary  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  bulletin.  Nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  attended  these  meetings  and 
recorded  their  reactions  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  bulletin  in  questionnaires 
which  were  summarized  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  committee  in  expanding  the 
bulletin.  Subcommittees  of  teachers 
under  the  leadership  of  committee 
members  prepared  material  for  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  bulletin,  and  their 
contributions  were  incorporated  into 
the  final  manuscript  which  has  now 
been  completed. 


TRIAL,  EDITIONS  USED 

The  elementary  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  cooperated  generously  in 
the  preparation  of  the  arithmetic  bul¬ 
letin.  This  committee  discussed  the 
first  typed  copy  of  the  bulletin  and 
then  read  it  individually  and  critically. 
In  line  with  their  suggestions,  a  mime¬ 
ographed  edition  of  .500  copies  of  the 
bulletin  was  prepared  and  distributed 
for  evaluation  in  classes  in  teachers 
college  courses  and  in  various  school 
systems.  The  resulting  suggestions 
were  incorporated  in  the  printed  bul¬ 
letin. 

This  method  of  developing  state  bul¬ 
letins  has  been  a  time-consuming  pro¬ 
cedure.  but  it  seems  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  bulletins  represent,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  statewide  point 
of  view  which  is  in  fundamental  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  policies  and  beliefs  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

A  GUIDE,  NOT  A  COURSE 

Like  other  recent  state  bulletins, 
such  as  “First  Year  in  School”,  “De¬ 
veloping  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy 
through  the  Social  Studies”,  and 
“Health  Education  in  the  Elementary 
School”,  these  two  new  bulletins  do 
not  prescribe  detailed  courses  of  study 
but  describe  modern  trends  and  ob¬ 
jectives  and  offer  practical  suggestions 
for  incorporating  them  into  local  cur- 
riculums.  The  bulletins  reflect  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  the  educational  function  of 
die  Department  is  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  help  each  school  district  carry 
out  its  legal  responsibility  of  determin¬ 
ing  a  sound  local  program,  and  that 
teachers  must  believe  in  what  they 
do  before  they  can  be  successful  in 
doing  it.  Only  through  this  coopera¬ 
tive  process  can  steady  growth  be  as¬ 
sured. 

In  both  bulletins,  the  emphasis  is 


on  the  development  of  skills  in  con¬ 
nection  with  children’s  experiences. 
The  arithmetic  bulletin  lists  many  com¬ 
mon  experiences  involving  number  on 
various  grade  levels  and  describes  suc¬ 
cessful  practices  in  using  these  experi¬ 
ences  to  develop  sequential  learnings. 
The  meanings  of  number  relationships 
which  will  make  arithmetic  significant 
to  children  are  analyzed  and  sugges¬ 
tions  given  for  enabling  children  to 
understand  and  use  them  in  their  think¬ 
ing  and  daily  living.  The  fundamental 
skills  which  most  children  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  acquire  and  maintain  on  a 
mastery  level  are  listed  and  methods 
for  teaching  them  described,  so  that 
children  will  be  able  to  meet  quanti¬ 
tative  situations  competently  and  con¬ 
fidently. 

The  language  arts  bulletin  focuses 
on  the  language  skills  (listening,  writ¬ 
ing,  speaking,  reading)  which  are 
needed  by  citizens  in  our  democracy, 
such  as  securing  information  from 
many  sources,  carrying  on  discussions 
to  enable  a  group  to  arrive  freely  at 
a  sound  decision,  and  writing  to  meet 
social  and  personal  needs.  It  brings 
out  the  responsibility  of  all  teachers 
to  help  children  use  language  correctly 
all  the  time,  and  to  teach  “grammar” 
only  as  it  contributes  to  correct  usage. 
The  final  section  of  the  bulletin  gives 
specific  suggestions  for  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  through  children’s  experiences 
on  various  grade  levels  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school. 

Because  of  the  Department’s  limited 
budget  for  printing,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  issue  enough  copies  of  these 
two  bulletins  to  supply  the  demand. 
Only  12,000  copies  of  the  arithmetic 
bulletin  were  printed,  roughly  enough 
to  furnish  one  copy  for  each  two 
teachers.  The  first  ^ition  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  bulletin  will  also  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  teachers. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  no 
matter  how  many  copies  of  a  state 
bulletin  are  issued,  the  supply  is  soon 
exhausted.  Over  23,000  copies  of  the 
social  studies  bulletin  for  elementary 
schools  were  printed,  but  they  had  all 
been  used  up  within  a  year  after  pub¬ 
lication  and  many  teachers  have  never 
even  seen  a  copy. 

REVOLVING  FUND  ESTABLISHED 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
requested  that  a  rider  be  attached  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  coming 
year  to  permit  the  Department  to  print 
and  sell  additional  copies  of  state  bul¬ 
letins  and  so  establish  a  revolving 
fund.  This  would  mean  that  after  July 
1  of  this  year  boards  of  education  could 
purchase  more  copies  of  the  bulletins 
for  their  teachers,  and  individual  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  in  teachers  colleges 
could  buy  individual  copies  for  their 
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own  use.  The  bulletins  would  be  han¬ 
dled  through  the  offices  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  at  a  price 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  exceed  25 
cents  a  copy. 

As  the  money  received  for  these  bul¬ 
letins  comes  back  to  the  Department, 
it  could  be  used  to  supplement  the 
printing  of  new  bulletins  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  schools  with  copies  of  previous 
bulletins  which  would  otherwise  re¬ 
main  out  of  print. 

This  would  mean  that  for  the  first 
time,  over  a  series  of  years,  there  would 
be  a  continuing  supply  of  the  principal 
state  bulletins  for  all  who  want  them. 


ALLAN  NEVINS, 
General  Consultant 


H  ISTORY  ON  THE  MARCH 

for  Grade  3  through  Junior  High  School 
Books  listed  in  order  of  difficulty 

PIONEER  CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA —Emerson,  Chase,  Nevins 
LEADERS  IN  OTHER  LANDS—  Eaton,  Chase,  Nevins 
MAKERS  OF  THE  AMERICAS—  Lansing,  Chase,  Nevins 
BUILDERS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD  —  Hartman,  Saunders,  Nevins 
AMERICA — LAND  OF  FREEDOM  —  Hartman,  Ball,  Nevins 
AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD —  Lansing,  Chase,  Nevins 

Complete  tvith  Teachers  Guides  and  Pupils  Progress  Books 

D.  C.  Heath  and  company 

180  Varick  Street  New  York  14 


FRESCOL 


Dry  paint  you 
Wipe  on  with 
felt-tip  brush 


No  liquid  is  needed.  Broad  and 
line  strokes  are  produced  with 
wiping  movement  of  the  pat¬ 
ented  felt-tip  brush,  and  tones 
are  easily  blended.  Corrections 
can  be  made  with  kneaded 
eraser  or  art  gum.  Medium  tex¬ 
ture  paper  is  recommended. 
Complete  sets  of  5  and  8  colors. 


Important  Mew  Serial  Studies  Texts 
LIVING  IN  THE  PEOPLES’  WORLD 


A  new  high  school  social  studies  text 
combining  world  civics,  global  geography, 
consumer  economics,  and  vocational 
guidance. 


YOUTH  FACES  ITS  PROBLEMS 

tOSSINO  MARTIN 

A  new  senior  high  school  problems  book  which 
develops  effective  techniques  in  solving  a  wide 
variety  of  meaningful  problems. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Council  of  Education 
Studies  Atypical  Child 


The  problem  of  the  retard¬ 
ed  and  typical  child  was  the 
programmed  topic  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Education, 
whose  250  members  met  on 
Friday,  March  9,  in  Linden’s 
new  Myles  J.  McManus  ! 
School,  with  Superintendent  i 
Frederick  M.  Raubinger  pre¬ 
siding. 

Speakers  and  topics  includ¬ 
ed  Sanford  Bates,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  on  “The  Commun¬ 
ity  Stake  In  Our  Welfare  In¬ 
stitutions”;  Dr.  Lloyd  N.  Yep- 
sen,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Classification  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  “The  Problem  of  the 
Feeble-Minded”;  Dr.  F.  Lovell 
Bixby,  Deputy  Commissioner 


of  Correction  and  Parole,  on 
“Correctional  Processes”;  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Hann,  State  Board 
of  Child  Welfare,  on  “Child 
Welfare”;  and  Marc  P.  Dow¬ 
dell,  Director  of  Bureau  of 
Associations,  on  “The  New 
Assistance  Code”. 

The  public  school  activities 
in  the  field  were  described 
by  Commissioner  John  H. 
Bosshart,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Thomas  J.  Durell,  and 
Anne  S.  Hoppock,  Assistant 
in  Elementary  Education. 

At  the  present  time,  it  was 
stated,  there  is  a  large  group 
of  very  retarded  children  who 
are  cared  for  neither  by  the 
Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  or  the  public 
I  school  system. 


Assistant  Commissioner  Anderson 

Dies  in  Trenton  Hospital  on  March  7 


Charles  D.  Anderson,  As-  j 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Edu-  I 
cation  in  charge  of  the  Busi-  | 
ness  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education, 
died  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  7  in  St.  Francis  Hos¬ 
pital,  Trenton.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  weeks,  of  in- 
fiuenza,  but  complications  set 
in,  causing  death. 

Born  in  Manistique,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Mr.  Anderson  graduated 


from  Michigan  State  College 
and  obtained  his  master's  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wid¬ 
ow  and  a  son,  both  living  in 
Pennington,  and  by  two  sis¬ 
ters  in  Michigan. 

Funeral  services  for  the 
57  -  year  -  old  educator  were 
held  in  Trenton  on  March 
j  10,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Stein- 
metz  of  St.  Michael’s  Epis- 
I  copal  Church  officiating. 


Freeman  Scholarship 
Will  Again  Be  Given 

The  Honorable  Grace  M. 
Freeman,  Assemblyw  o  m  a  n 
from  Essex  County,  is  again 
offering  a  $100  scholarship  for 
each  of  four  years  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  student  entering 
Montclair  State  Teachers 
College. 

Selection  will  be  made  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Vice 
President  William  R.  Stover, 
and  containing  a  Montclair 
College  faculty  member,  the 
president  of  the  Montclair 
Alumni  Association,  the 
Montclair  College  dean  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  Miss  Freeman. 

Applicants  should  apply  by 
letter  together  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  college  admission  appli¬ 
cation,  to  Mr.  Stover,  Grace 
M.  Freeman  Scholarship 
Fund,  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair. 


Music  Teachers  Will 
Meet  Harmoniously 

“Music  for  Every  Child, 
Every  Child  for  Music”— thb 
is  the  slogan  for  the  Music 
Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Eastern  Division  of 
which  will  hold  its  Twelfth 
Biennium  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  from  April  27  to 
May  1. 

Under  John  Jaquish,  the 
Atlantic  City  teachers  will 
present  “The  Living  Spirit  of 
Nations”,  an  allegory  depict¬ 
ing  forces  that  build  a  united 
world. 

New  Jersey’s  justly  famed 
All-State  Chorus  and  Orches¬ 
tra,  under  Herald  A.  Jones 
of  East  Orange  and  Max 
Pecker  of  New  Brunswick, 
will  present  a  concert  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 


Talk  About  Taxes 
Travels  Over  State 

The  people  are  interested 
in  TALK  ABOUT  TAXES, 
the  Educational  Planning 
Commission’s  filmstrip  which 
has  evoked  outstanding  ac¬ 
claim  among  the  hundreds  of 
civic  groups  which  have  seen 
it. 

Typical  of  the  postcard 
comments  about  it  is  the  one 
by  Edward  J.  Ambry  of  War¬ 
ren  Township,  who  reported 
that  it  had  just  been  shown 
to  two  groups;  a  civic  asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  PTA. 

“There  was  a  great  amount 
of  interest,  and  many  ques¬ 
tions.  The  high  budgets  have 
made  citizens  keenly  aware 
of  the  need  for  more  state 
aid.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
existence  today  that  gives 
such  a  lucid  and  vivid  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  now  facing 
and  will  Increasingly  continue 
to  confront  our  local  and 
state  governments.” 

Each  county  has  one  or 
more  representatives  who  will 
make  the  filmstrip  available 
to  interested  groups. 


I 


Paterson  Teacher 
Prints  Dissertation 

Dr.  Florence  E.  Gibson,  his¬ 
tory  teacher  in  Eastside  High 
School,  Paterson,  has  written 
for  her  doctorate  a  book  now 
being  published  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press. 

The  book  bears  the  title  of 
“The  Attitudes  of  the  New 
York  Irish  toward  State  Imd 
National  Affairs,  1848-1892”. 

According  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  volume  “is  a  study 
of  the  attitudes  toward  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  of  the  great  wave 
of  Irish-American  immigrants 
who  settled  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
assess  their  influence  during 
the  years  when  their  numbers 
and  powers  were  greatest. 
The  study  is  confined  to  the 
political  side,  not  making  any 
attempt  to  enter  into  the  eco-’ 
nomic  problems  which  beset 
the  immigrant.” 

The  book  is  advertised  as 
one  of  the  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law 
edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Poli¬ 
tical  Science. 


Dolls  Teach  Children  in  This  Class 


I  Mrs.  Jeannette  Illera,  teacher  of  five-year-olds  in  Frank- 
i  lin  Township,  has  on  the  wall  of  her  classroom  oaktag  dolls, 
I  made  by  the  children  to  resemble  themselves.  The  children, 
I  she  says,  find  many  educational  values  in  the  dolls, 
i  In  the  beginning  of  the  day,  with  a  “Wake  Up”  song  and 
game,  the  teacher  points  to  a  doll  and  a  child  quickly  jumps 
up,  holds  up  his  hands,  shows  his  clean  teeth,  and  reveals  his 
clean  handkerchief  before  the  teacher  counts  up  to  5. 

Attendance  Is  checked  by  children  counting  the  doUi 
I  Dolls  are  removed  to  indicate  absent  children, 
j  To  show  whether  they  are  ordering  milk,  children  place 
I  a  paper  bottle  of  chocolate  or  white  milk  in  the  hands  of 
their  dolls.  The  “milkman”  for  the  day  counts  and  orders. 

According  to  Mrs.  Illera,  dozens  of  other  uses  can  be 
made  of  the  dolls,  too  many  to  be  recounted  here. 
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Dr.  Flury  Is  New  Head 
of  Secondary  Division 


Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  charge  of  Secondary 
Education  on  March  2,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Dr.  Heber  H. 
Ryan. 

Except  for  a  nine-months’ 
period  when  he  served  as  act¬ 
ing  executive  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Flury  has  been  assistant 
in  the  Division  of  Secondary 
Education  since  January  1, 
1945. 

Residing  in  Trenton,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children, 
Dr.  Flury  acquired  his  uni¬ 
versity  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Rutgers.  He  began  his  teach¬ 
ing  in  Pennsylvania,  but  later 
was  teacher  and  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  in  Merchantville  and  j 
principal  of  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship  High  School.  ' 

Groups  Coordinated 
By  Parent-Teachers 

A  plan  to  effect  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  has  been 
prcjposed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

With  Vice  President  Mrs. 
Eric  E.  Mackey  In  charge  ot 
arrangements,  organizations 
were  invited  to  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  Trenton  on  March 
10,  to  investigate  the  need 
for  an  educational  confer¬ 
ence  board  such  as  already 
exi.sts  in  several  other  states. 

Among  the  invited  organi¬ 
zations  were  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence,  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Association,  the  Elementary 
Principals’  Association,  the 
Secondary  Principals’  Associ¬ 
ation.  the  Educational  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Boards  of  Education. 

The  speaker  wets  Curtis 
'rhrelkeld.  South  -  O  r  a  n  g  e- 
Maplewood  superintendent. 


Music  Association 
Organizes  in  Sussex 

A  new  organization  in  the 
educational  picture  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  Sussex  County 
Music  Educators’  Association, 
consisting  of  all  the  music 
teachers  and  helping  teachers 
of  Sussex  County. 

Officers  are  Willard  D.  New¬ 
ton,  Music  Helping  Teacher, 
president;  Mrs.  Clara  Cole¬ 
man,  Franklin,  vice  -  presi¬ 
dent;  Edward  Goralski,  Sus¬ 
sex,  treasurer;  and  Carolyn 
Robinson.  Ogdensburg,  secre¬ 
tary. 


DR.  ABLETT  H.  FLURY 

Superintendents 
Press  for  A-195 

With  Superintendent  Paul 
Jones  of  Moorestown  presid¬ 
ing,  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  an 
affiliate  of  the  NJEA,  held 
its  monthly  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  on  March  16 
in  Trenton. 

For  the  first  time,  delegates 
from  counties  not  represented 
by  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  as  advisory  resour¬ 
ces  and  to  carry  news  of  ac¬ 
tions  taken  back  to  their  con¬ 
stituents. 

The  Department  has  pur¬ 
chased  5,000  reprints  of  the 
REVIEW  article  “Let’s  Keep 
Politics  Out’’  of  the  selection 
of  the  State  Conunissioner 
for  the  use  of  a  citizens’ 
group  promoting  A-195,  de¬ 
sign^  to  place  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  appointment  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Mills  College  Hosts 
Classroom  Teachers 

Mills  College  at  Oakland, 
California,  will  be  the  host 
for  the  eighth  Classroom 
Teachers  National  Confer¬ 
ence  between  July  9  and  20, 
according  to  Mary  Virginia 
Morris,  Department  Presi¬ 
dent. 

’The  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  discuss  new  trends 
in  education,  to  exchange 
ideas,  to  learn  how  others  are 
meeting  their  problems,  and 
to  discuss  organization  plans 
and  techniques.  All  meetings 
will  be  built  around  the  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  “Individual 
Responsibility  —  United  Suc¬ 
cess”. 


In  the  January  SCHOOL 
PRESS  REVIEW  appears  an 
article  by  Lou  Bunco,  High¬ 
land  Park  High  School,  en¬ 
titled  “School  Publications 
and  Character  Development”. 

«  «  • 

Chester  R.  Stroup,  principal 
of  Princeton’s  Nassau  Street 
School,  appeared  on  a  panel 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pals.  The  topic  was  “The 
Rule  of  the  Principal  in  the 
Modern  Elementary  School”. 
•  •  • 

“Meeting  the  Vikings”  is 
the  name  of  an  article  in  the 
March  SCHOOL  AR'TS.  The 
authors  are  Florence  W,  Tit- 
man  and  Muriel  S.  Teemsma 
of  Rutherford. 

*  .  •  • 

Eleanor  Shuman  and  Helen 
De  Venecia  of  Union  show 
how  "Art  and  Geography” 
can  be  correlated  in  March 
SCHOOL  ARTS. 

•  •  • 

A  manual  entitled  “Silent 
Reading  Skills  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Schools”  has  re¬ 
cently  been  produced  by  a 
committee  of  Anna  Peterson, 
chairman;  Amy  Butler,  Dor¬ 
othy  Buckley,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Keane,  and  Anne  Schliss. 

•  *  * 

Ur.  Felix  Wittmer,  Mont¬ 
clair  Teachers  College,  was 
given  a  fourth-place  award 
by  Freedoms  Foundation  on 


Feb.  22.  Awards  totaling 
$100,000  were  given  to  800 
American  organizations  and 
individuals  for  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  were 
outstanding  contributions  to 
freedom  in  1960.  Dr.  Witt¬ 
mer  was  cited  for  his  maga¬ 
zine  articles. 

«  •  • 

Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irv¬ 
ington  High  School,  is  the 
author  of  The  Young  Scien¬ 
tist,  published  by  Exposition 
Press.  He  describes  activi¬ 
ties  for  junior  high  school 
students. 

•  •  • 

How  to  enjoy  “Good  Times 
Through  Literature”  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mary  Q.  Harder 
of  Montclair  High  School  in 
the  February  CLEARING 
HOUSE. 

•  •  • 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  Methods  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  by  Gertrude  For¬ 
rester  of  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  has  just 
come  off  the  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company  press.  “Here  are 
down-to-earth  suggestions  for 
teachers  of  all  high  school 
subjects”,  says  the  prospectus 
of  this  473  page  book. 

•  *  * 

A  reprint  of  the  article 
"Government  and  Education” 
by  C.  DeWitt  Boney,  in  the 
Nov.,  1950  Review,  appears 
in  the  February,  1951  EDU- 
CATION  DIGEST. 


The  recent  balmy  weather  has  made  the  teachers  of 
Livingston  think  back  nostalgically  and  forward  hopefully 
to  the  time  of  flower  shows. 

The  one  they  had  last  September,  which  grew  out  of 
an  art  lesson  by  Margaret  M.  LaMorte,  art  supervisor,  turned 
out  to  have  so  many  educational  and  public  relations  values 
that  Livingston  teachers  strongly  recommend  it  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  activity. 

Once  the  project  began  to  grow,  the  teachers  sought  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  local  Garden  Club;  Lions, 
Kiwanis.  and  Rotary  Clubs,  the  PTA,  and  the  Women’s  Club 
— as  well  as  the  proud  parents  who  are  shown  wandering 
through  the  displays  on  the  .school  lawn. 
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Real  Inservice  Workshops  Will  Help  Stop  the  Cry  of . . . 


^o«t  t 


By  JAMES  M.  LYNCH 

Franklin  Township 


The  final  meeting  of  the  course  in  The  Modern  Scientific  Bases 
OF  THE  New  Education  had  come  to  a  close,  and  Miss  B.  Practical 
headed  toward  her  car.  ‘^Whew,  that  was  enough  theory  to  float 
an  aircraft  carrier,”  she  thought,  as  she  mentally  summed  up  the 
experience — almost  loud  enough  to  hear  herself.  “Pd  give  anything,” 
she  mused,  *‘to  have  that  Prof,  try  to  handle  my  class  according  to 
those  feathery  ideas  of  his.”  Continuing  to  muse  as  she  shifted  into 
high  gear,  she  could  see,  all  too  clearly,  the  fundamental  skills  flying 
right  through  the  unopened  window,  standards  descending  the  stairs  to 
the  basement  floor,  discipline  disappearing,  her  principal  becoming  a 
superannuated  P  &  A  Fund  member  overnight,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
next  grade  (who  would  receive  her  pupils  the  following  year)  looking 
up  the  quickest  means  of  transportation  out  of  the  district. 


ITS  A  TEACHERS’  PROGRAM 
How  the  results  of  research  on  child 
behavior  and  learning  can  be  applied 
effectively  in  the  schools  has  always 
been  a  major  problem  of  education. 
Realizing  that,  if  improved  methods 
of  instruction  are  to  become  operative 
in  the  classrooms,  they  must  reach 


the  teachers,  school  people  in  the  past 
have  approached  the  problem  through 
such  procedures  as  systematic  super¬ 
vision,  alertness  courses  (lectures  and 
readings),  and  observations  of  model 
lessons.  Currently,  the  trend  is  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  called  the 
inservice  workshop  technique. 


Here  the  approach  to  getting  the 
newer  concepts  of  education  into  the 
classrooms  is  through  “working  with 
teachers.”  Hence,  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  inservice 
workshop  technique  is  that  it  is  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  procedure.  As  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Thomas  J.  Durell  pointed 
out  in  the  Education  Bulletin  (New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Education, 
March  1948),  the  inservice  workshop 
“is  not  passed  down  from  the  top.  It 
is  the  teachers’  program.  The  teachers 
participate  in  choosing  and  defining 
the  problems,  and  in  planning,  con¬ 
ducting,  and  evaluating  the  workshop.” 

APPLICATION  IS  IMMEDIATE 

Direct  experience  is  a  primary  factor 
in  the  functioning  of  the  technique.  Its 
setup  enables  teachers  to  experience  di¬ 
rectly  the  procedures  implied  by  the 
findings  of  scientific  child  study  and 
school  experimentation.  In  the  New 
\  ork  City  inservice  workshops,  for  ex¬ 
ample, — according  to  the  recent  report 
given  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  in  Our 
Children  and  Our  Schools  (Simon  and 
Schuster,  1950) — talks  about  children 
are  not  theoretical,  not  about  children 
in  general,  leaving  the  teachers  to  make 
the  application  to  their  own  children. 
Concrete  experiences,  rather  than  phil¬ 
osophical  statements,  play  the  leading 
role  in  showing  what  the  new  views 
mean  in  terms  of  desirable  child 
growth. 

Inservice  workshop  programs  oper¬ 
ate  in  close  contact  with  the  actual 
teaching  job.  Consequently,  the  work 
with  teachers  is  carried  on  realistically. 
It  begins  “where  the  teachers  now 
are” — “in  their  school,  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  in  their  physical  and  social  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  The  point  of  departure  may 
be  some  specific  practical  problem  in 
connection  with  grouping  a  class  for 
reading,  preparing  visual  aids,  using 
community  resources,  planning  a  held 
trip,  or  conducting  a  follow-up  dis¬ 
cussion  period.  Mutual  study,  by 
teachers  and  consultants,  brings  in  rel¬ 
evant  contributions  from  scientific  in- 
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Teachers  can’t  help  the  images 


vestigations  of  the  child  and  the 
learning  process  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  such  immediate  teaching  problems. 
Frequent  concrete  instances  of  the 
value  of  the  newer  educational  thinking 
in  classroom  situations  lead  teachers 
to  incorporate  it  in  their  own  thinking 
and  to  express  it  in  their  ways  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  children.  Gradually,  they 
come  to  employ  concepts  which,  if 
presented  in  isolation  or  in  a  prescribed 
syllabus  “handed  down  from  above”, 
they  might  be  inclined  to  reject  off¬ 
hand  as  “visionary”,  “too  theoretical”, 
and  “impractical”. 

SLOGANS  BEGIN  TO  LIVE 

Active  participation  in  utilizing  the 
conclusions  of  the  basic  sciences  as 
means  to  the  solution  of  practical  teach¬ 
ing  problems  also  insures  against  an 
uncritical  acceptance  of  many  of  the 
popular  misinterpretations  df  modem 
educational  thought — such  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  new  education  means, 
“freedom  for  children  to  do  as  they 


that  words  evoke  in  their  minds. 


please”,  “the  repudiation  of  subject 
matter”,  “the  elimination  of  all  drill”, 
“abolition  of  the  planned  curriculum”, 
and  “the  discard  of  generalization  and 
system  in  learning”.  When  teachers 
meet  modern  educational  thought  “on 
the  job”  and  see  it  in  action  under 
“live”  conditions,  they  learn  its  real 
significance;  they  see  that,  under  the 
new  conception  of  educational  prac¬ 
tice,  discipline  is  necessary,  mastery  of 
skills  in  the  three  R’s  continues  to  be 
important,  subject  matter  is  an  essen¬ 
tial,  and  systematic  organization  of 
knowledge  is  held  in  high  regard. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  of  education  and  in 
the  light  of  the  psychology  of  learning, 
then,  the  inservice  workshop  technique 
is  fundamentally  sound.  In  engaging 
teachers  and  resource  personnel  in  a 
cooperative  undertaking  in  which  each 
has  a  common  interest  and  to  which 
each  has  something  to  contribute,  it 
represents  a  fruitful  approach  to  unit¬ 
ing  research  and  practice  to  provide 
better  conditions  for  learning. 


of  Tletod 

•  A  school  building  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Engelhardt,  Engelhardt,  and 
Leggett,  Educational  Consultants,  has 
recently  been  completed  in  Roselle. 
The  report  contains  108  pages,  plus 
many  pages  of  photographs. 

•  South  Plainfield’s  budget  rose 
$101,000,  or  31%,  for  next  year. 

•  A  manufacturer  announces  an  am- 
moniated  bubble-gum  designed  to  dis¬ 
courage  decay-causing  germs.  Just 
another  problem  for  teachers. 

•  Middlesex  Borough  has  adopted 
a  new  salary  schedule  beginning  with 
$2500  and  rising  to  $4200  in  14  steps. 

•  The  U.  S.  OfiGce  of  Education  has 
streamlined  its  organization,  reducing 
its  eight  divisions  to  three:  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  State  and  Local  School  Systems, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

PROVING 

“Mother,  that  horrid  Jones  boy  called 
me  a  tomboy,"  cried  nine-year-old  Pen¬ 
ny  with  righteous  wrath. 

“And  what  did  yon  do?"  I  asked,  not¬ 
ing  her  tom  dress  and  tear-streaked 
face,  and  remembering  the  Jones  boy 
was  twice  her  sixe. 

“I  made  him  take  it  back,"  she  said 
triumidiantly.  “I  kicked  him  in  the 
shins  and  tripped  him  and  sat  on  his 
chest  and  pounded  his  head  in  the  dirt 
until  he  yelled,  *Ton’re  a  perfect  lady*." 
—THE  WESLEY  NEWS. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  the  Division  of  Higher  Elducation. 

•  The  New  Jersey  Scmool  Librarians 
Association  conducted  two  institutes  on 
“Library  Instruction”  in  Camden  and 
Newark,  on  March  10  and  17  respect¬ 
ively. 

•  Three  Japanese  librarians,  with 
their  interpreter,  were  guests  at  West- 
field  High  School  on  February  27, 
studying  its  library  system. 

•  The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  feted  delegates  of  Future  Teach¬ 
ers  of  America  chapters  in  Newark  on 
February  28,  at  the  usual  annual  din¬ 
ner  meeting.  Speakers  included  NJEA 
officers  and  Bertha  Lawrence,  Dean  of 
Instruction  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College. 

•  230  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  seniors  are  now  practice  teaching 
in  New  Jersey.  Of  this  number  13 
are  graduate  students. 

•  The  Springfield  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  adopted,  for  the  year  1951-52, 
a  new  salary  schedule  ranging  from 
$2700  to  $4800  for  degree  teachers  and 
from  $2800  to  $5,000  for  teachers  with 
an  M.  A.  degree. 

•  Marion  S.  Walker  of  Nutley  is  the 
new  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  English. 
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There  Are  Secret^  of  Fine  Activities  Being  Conducted  in 
Fdiicalion  in  New  Jersey  Each  Month,  Most  of  Which  Never 
Ret'pive  the  Recognition  and  Detailed  Description  They 
Deserve  Be<’aiise  of  Space  Limitations  in  This  Magazine. 
Therefore  the  REVIEW  Selected  Ten  Deemed  Especially 
Worthy  of  Commeiidalion,  and  Awards. 
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I  Dr.  A.  li.  Johnson:  County 
Superintendent  of  Union  Coun¬ 
ty,  Dr.  Johnson  has  single- 
handedly  studied  deeply  the  tactics  of 
subversive  groups  in  New  Jersey  and 
nther  states,  and  has  blueprinted  the 
possible  attacks  such  organizations  will 
n.ake  in  local  communities.  A  series 
of  bulletins  have  alerted  school  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  dangers. 

Organizations  and  individuals  are 
named,  as  are  also  the  underlying  pur¬ 
poses  that  cause  them  to  hide  behind 
such  slogans  as  “back  to  fundamentals”, 
“more  economy  in  spending”,  “away 
with  progressive  education”,  and  “elim¬ 
inate  fads  and  frills”. 

By  revealing  the  motives  of  organi¬ 
zations  and  men  hiding  behind  patriotic 
names.  Dr.  Johnson  has  performeil  a 
real  service  to  his  slate  and  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

John  Pantano:  A  Paterson 
teacher,  Mr.  Pantano  has  just 
been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Fast  Paterson  Board  of  Education. 

Not  many  teachers  achieve  the  step 
Mr.  Pantano  has  made.  He  is  doubly 
fortunate:  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
st'rve  education  as  a  teacher  of  youth 
an<l  also  as  a  maker  of  policy. 

A  double  orchid  for  Mr.  Pantano. 
to  represent  his  multiplied  opportun¬ 
ity! 


A  Rutgers  University:  For  the 

"C  service  it  offers  through  its 

^9  “Sjieakers  Bureau”,  Rutgers  is 

to  be  commended.  Frankly  designed 
to  “extend  the  educational  services  of 
the  State  University  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  numl)er  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey”,  the  Bureau,  through  its  20- 
page  booklet,  describes  the  hundreds 
of  topics  upon  which  the  members  of 
the  college  staff  are  eminently  qualified 
to  speak. 

Kspecially  commendable  is  the  ven¬ 
ture  since  the  service  Ls  an  extra  one, 
carried  in  addition  to  full-time  work 
loads  in  class,  office,  or  study. 


Cariield  F.itablishesi  Clat»  for  (lereliral  Fal,ied  ('.bildreii 


4  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege:  Serving  as  the  host  for 
the  mid-winter  conference  of  the 
F^ssex  County  Elementary  Principals 
Association,  the  Newark  College  co¬ 
operatively  examined  with  the  schools 
which  receive  their  products  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training.  Teacher  training  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  presentations  giving  the  col¬ 
lege  viewpoint,  the  superintendent’s 
viewpoint,  the  principal's  viewpoint, 
and  the  teacher's  viewpoint,  followed 
by  discussion  groups  in  which  all  could 
participate. 

Comments  from  many  sources  praised 
the  program  and  its  outcomes. 

5  The  Educational  Policies 
Commission:  Although  an  NEA 
rather  than  a  New  Jersey  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  is  awarded  an  orchid  for  its 
timely  book  on  Moral  and  Spiritual 
I'alues  in  the  Public  Schools,  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  needed  in  this 
State  as  well  as  in  others.  The  book 
analyzes  the  basic  issues,  and  affirms 


the  fundamental  importance  of  such 
education  in  the  public  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Ten  values  are  identified,  and 
teaching  recommendations  are  offered. 

Every  school  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  vtUuable  book.  The  cost  is  $1.00, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  A'.  If  .,  Washington 

6,  D.  C. 

8  New  Jersey  Teachers  on 
NEA  Tours:  A  little  l>elatedly, 
but  sincerely,  orchids  are  of¬ 
fered  to  the  17  New  Jersey  teachers 
who  took  NEA  travel  tours  last  sum¬ 
mer.  They  included  Mary  McNamara, 
Elizabeth;  Marjorie  F.  Staiger,  Ewing; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Haas,  Perai  . 
Amboy;  Mrs,  Frances  A.  Rose,  Prince¬ 
ton;  l.ois  A.  Huston,  Bloomfield;  Lil-  j 
lian  A.  Benson,  Camden;  Charlotte  £•  ! 
Sommers,  Ewing;  Frances  Lord;  North 
Plainfield;  Margaret  V.  Smith,  North 
Plainfield;  Alice  Reid,  Trenton;  Ed¬ 
ward  Sachar,  Plainfield;  Mrs.  Libby  F.. 
Sachar,  Plainfield;  Marjorie  L.  Booker, 
Ocean  City;  June  M.  Porter,  Verona; 
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C.  Margaret  Fritz,  Wildwood;  and 
Ix>uisa  B.  Van  Gilder,  Ocean  City. 

Description  of  tours  operated  this 
summer  by  the  NEA  can  be  obtained 
from  the  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice. 


7  Garfield  Public  Schools:  Its 
class  exclusively  for  cerebral  pal¬ 
sied  children,  established  last 
year,  is  a  pioneering  venture,  worthy 
of  great  commendation. 

A  nurse  as  well  as  a  teacher  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  attendance.  The  nurse  trav¬ 
els  the  school  bus. 

A  many-hued  orchid  to  Garfield, 
whose  class  is  pictured  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  this  page.  ' 

XJohn  A.  McCarthy :  The  book 
entitled  Vocational  Education: 
America's  Greatest  Resource,  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Elducation,  lives  up  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  its  author  has  earned  in 
his  chosen  field. 

A  review  in  this  issue  describes  the 
book,  which,  while  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  Commissioner  McCarthy, 


also  permits  the  State  he  serves  to  bask  \ 
a  little  in  his  achievement. 

9  Charles  A.  Philhower:  Al¬ 
though  in  retirement,  the  former 
president  of  the  NJEA  and  West- 
field  supervising  principal  has  compiled 
into  an  attractive  24-page  booklet  the 
twelve  articles  on  Indian  Lore  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

The  .compilation  is  printed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Council,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment. 

This  orchid  is  presented  in  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  Charlie  would 
much  rather  dig  up  Indians  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  burial  mounds  than  wear  the  most 
beautiful  flower  on  earth. 

Rutgers  University:  The 
III  attractive  Report  from  Rut- 
III  gers,a  four-page  monthly  illus¬ 
trated  brief  from  the  State  University, 
catches  the  spirit  of  a  university  trying 
to  serve  a  state.  Well-written,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  informative,  it  provides  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  many  unusual  activities 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  typical 
life  of  the  institution. 
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THE  LAND  OF  ENCHANTMENT 


T here’s  romance  in  its  name  .  .  .  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  . . .  and  for  six  decades  it 
was  a  glamorous  route  which  belonged 
to  the  days  of  the  singing  cowboys,  of  the 
mountain  men,  the  traders  and  trappers, 
but  also  along  its  course  came  the  long 
caravans  of  homcseckers  and  homelovers 
who  remained  to  help  build  the  West. 
In  fancy  you’ll  travel  this  and  other 
famous  trails  as  you  drive  along  New 
Mexico’s  fine  highways,  to  famed 
scenic  wonders  and  places  of  historic 
interest  — Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park,  eight  National  Monuments  and 
eighteen  Indian  pueblos.  Each  day  you’ll 
discover  something  new  and  strange 
and  different;  and  too,  you’ll  find 
yourself  reliving  many  of  the  epochal 
events  of  more  than  400  years  of 
fascinating  history  in  New  Mexico. 
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NUMBER  AS  THE  CHILD  SEES  IT  —  Manipulative  devices  to  aid  the  teacher  in 

a  Meaningful  approach  to  the  study  of  number. 

Grades  1-8.  Part  of  the 

Complete  Winston  Arithmetic  Program  that  includes:  TEXTBOOKS  -  WORK- 

BOOKS  -  PROGRESS  TESTS  -  PROFESSIONAL  BOOK 

-  SPINNO. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  IVIAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCAN'f  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

By  Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

I  am  the  preiudent  of  a  local  teachers’ 
association  and  I  would  like  to  have  our 
local  association  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Cklucation  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for 
salary  adjustments  on  behalf  of  the 
teachers.  Is  this  permitted  under  the 
law? 

No.  Article  1,  paragraph  19  of  the 
New  Jersey  Constitution  provides  as 
follows: 

“Persons  in  private  employment  shall 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  Persons  in  public  employ¬ 
ment  shall  have  the  right  to  organize, 
present  to  and  make  known  to  the  State, 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  or 
agencies,  their  grievances  and  proposals 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.” 

Thus,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  that, 
although  persons  in  private  employ¬ 
ment  have  the  right  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively,  persons  in  public  employment 
do  not  have  this  right.  The  latter  may 
only  organize,  present  and  make 
known  their  grievances  to  their  em¬ 
ployers. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  AND  STATE  SCHOOL  AID 

By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 


What  is  the  general  status  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Budget  for  19S1-52? 

The  State  expects  to  raise  $180,- 
955,311  in  revenues  and  to  expend 
$169,729,479  for  general  state  pur¬ 
poses,  for  state  aid,  and  for  capital 
outlay.  An  additional  $9^250,000  is 
available  for  state  employees’  salary 
increases,  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
welfare  purposes.  A  free  balance  of 
$1,975,832  will  carry  over  into  the 
1952-53  budget. 

How  much  does  the  State  expect  to 
spend  for  educational  purposes  in  19S1- 
52? 

The  State  expects  to  spend  $44,977,- 
338  for  educational  purposes  in  1951- 
52.  This  includes  $24,896,700  for 
school  district  state  aid,  $9,973,428  for 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  and  $10,107,210  for  State  edu¬ 
cation  purposes  (State  Department  of 
Education,  Teachers  Colleges,  Rutgers 
University,  etc.). 

Will  1951-52  state  aid  given  directly 
to  the  school  district  increase  over  last 
year? 

Not  under  present  State  plans.  A 


A  teacher  has  taught  in  the  same 
Mhool  district  for  three  academic  yesws 
in  addition  to  teaching  during  two  sum¬ 
mer  sessions.  Does  this  teacher  have 
tenure? 

No.  R.  S.  18:13-16  (as  amended) 
slates  that  tenure  is  acquired,  “after 
employment  for  three  consecutive  ac¬ 
ademic  years,  together  with  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  academic  year.”  Apparently, 
this  teacher  taught  for  three  academic 
years  but  would  not  receive  tenure 
unless  he  had  been  employed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  academic  year. 
The  fact  that  this  teacher  taught  for 
two  sununer  sessions  would  not  give 
him  tenure,  since  the  same  statute 
(R.  S.  18:13-16)  defines  an  academic 
year  as,  “the  period  between  the  time 
school  opens  in  the  district  after  the 
general  summer  vacation  until  the  next 
succeeding  summer  vacation.”  Thus, 
summer  sessions  are  not  considered 
either  as  part  of  the  academic  year  nor 
as  the  beginning  of  a  succeeding  ac¬ 
ademic  year. 
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PENSIONS 

Chapter  268  of  the  Laws  of  1950  per¬ 
mits  a  new-entrant  member  to  retire 
after  age  60  on  a  full  pension  after  S5 
years  of  accredited  service.  To  what 
extent  is  the  pension  cut  for  a  new- 
entrant  having  completed  S5  years  of 
accredited  service  who  wants  to  retire 
before  age  60? 

The  extent  to  which  the  pension  of  a 
new-entrant  member  is  cut  if  he  qual¬ 
ified  for  retirement  after  35  years  of 


$774,366  mandatory  increase  in  Pas- 
coe  aid  plus  an  increase  of  $137,309 
for  special  school  aids  will  be  offset 
by  a  $911,675  reduction  in  Armstrong 
aid. 

How  much  has  Armstrong  aid  de¬ 
clined  since  1948-49? 

Armstrong  aid  in  1948-49  totaled 
$9,429,476  at  the  rate  of  $15.68  per 
weighted  pupil  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance;  for  1951-52  the  State  expects  to 
appropriate  $6,474,845  for  Armstrong 
aid  at  the  rate  of  $10.80  per  weighted 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  This 
amounts  to  a  cut  of  in  Armstrong 
aid. 

What  will  be  the  approximate  per¬ 
centage  of  school  revenue  which  the 
State  will  contribute  in  state  aid  for 
1951-52? 

Under  present  plans  the  State  will 
be  sending  directly  to  school  districts 
revenue  which  will  amount  to  13.5 
percent  of  total  school  revenues.  In¬ 
cluding  Pension  Fund  appropriation, 
the  percentage  of  1951-52  school  rev¬ 
enue  represented  by  state  aid  will  be 
18  percent 

By  John  A.  Wood,  III. 

Secretary,  TP  &  AF 

service  before  age  60,  is  published  for 
each  year  and  month  of  age  on  pages 
12  and  13  of  the  1950  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  percent¬ 
ages  are  different  for  accounts  that 
were  opened  before  July  1,  1946  which 
are  4%  interest-bearing,  and  for  ac¬ 
counts  that  were  opened  on  or  after 
July  1,  1946  which  are  3%  interest- 
bearing.  The  percentages  follow: 


Percentages  of  140th  of  Final  Average  Salary  Allowed 
as  an  Annual  Pension  for  Each  Year  of  Accredited  Service 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

52 

42.8% 

50.0% 

45.5% 

53.1% 

53 

44.7 

52.8 

47.2 

55.7 

54 

46.7 

55.7 

49.1 

58.5 

55 

48.9 

58.8 

51.1 

61.4 

56 

51.2 

61.9 

53.3 

64.3 

57 

53.7 

65.2 

55.8 

67.4 

58 

56.6 

68.9 

58.4 

70.8 

59 

59.7 

72.8 

61.4 

74.5 
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A  Videophobe  Admits  It’s  Not  Easy  but 

Reading  Can  Still  Be  Fun 

By  GORDON  B.  POINSETT 

South  Brunswick  Township 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  a  video-phobe.  I  have  watched 
with  consternation  the  hours  upon  end 
my  boys  as  well  as  neighbors’  children 
have  spent  viewing  the  television 
screen.  What  could  be  done  about  this 
seemed  to  be  a  problem  impossible  of 
solution. 

Perhaps  the  invented  word  “video¬ 
phobe”  is  somewhat  misleading  inas¬ 
much  as  I  don’t  believe  television 
should  be  or  could  be  done  away  with. 
Tliere  are  some  programs  of  value  but, 
like  everything  else,  they  must  be 
selected.  First  we  looked  for  those 
programs  of  value  from  both  the 
child’s  standpoint  and  from  the 
adult’s. 

As  an  adult  I  wanted  to  find  the 
programs  which  were  most  liked  by  the 
child  and  at  the  same  time  least  ob¬ 
jectionable  from  the  point  of  ethics, 
morale,  and  character  building.  The 
child  criterion  was  simply  and  strictly 
pleasure. 

WE  MAKE  AS  mEAL  SCHEDULE 

This  being  a  family  problem  pri¬ 
marily  and  secondarily  a  neighborhood 
problem,  1  asked  my  two  sons  to  list 
in  order  of  preference  the  various  pro¬ 
grams.  The  list  was  then  reviewed, 
and  two  programs  were  selected  that 
were  agreeable  to  all.  The  newspaper 
told  me  the  times  these  were  being 
shown  and  from  that  we  made  up  an 
“Ideal”  schedule,  of  necessity  including 
a  program  or  two  from  the  radio. 

Realizing  that,  even  with  careful  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  possible  harm  to  eyes 
and  health  of  too  much  televisioning 
and  not  enough  outside  play,  the  “you 
may  not”  would  be  hard  to  take.  I 
saw  to  it  that  just  prior  to  the  most 
objectionable  programs,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  game  of  softball  or  football 
materialized  in  the  bark  yard. 

Up  to  now  what,  other  than  indi¬ 
rectly,  has  this  to  do  with  reading? 
As  a  result  of  television,  reading  has 
become  almost  as  dead  as  the  Dodo. 
Seldom  does  one  see  children  reading 
a  good  book  unless  “Teacher  wants  a 
book  report”,  and  this  is  a  poor  excuse 
for  enjoyable  reading.  Queerlv  enough 
free  people  don’t  wax  enthusiastic 
about  anything  that  is  connected  with 
a  “you  have  to.”  The  great  stories  of 
vouth — Tom  Sau'yer,  Treasure  Island, 
Robinson  Crusoe — are  gathering  dust 
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on  the  shelves  and  in  their  places  rides 
Hopalong  Cassidy  or  the  Lone  Ranger. 
Gorgeous  George  doesn’t  ride  but  he 
gets  around.  It  is  the  pushing  of  the 
reading  of  good  broadening  books  to  a 
secondary  or  non-existing  position  in 
our  culture  that  worries  me.  My 
family,  not  yet  to  the  book-reviewing 
age,  was  rapidly  becoming  the  human 
of  the  future  described  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  as  having  “ —  saucer 
eyes,  ears  like  loving  cups  and  double 
spread  bottoms — the  better  to  see,  hear 
and  sit.  Our  arms  and  legs  will  shrink 
to  sausagelike  appendages;  the  head 
will  atrophy  to  a  tiny  thread  connect¬ 
ing  the  used  senses  of  eyes  and  ears”. 

THANKS  FOR  RAINY  DAYS 
To  round  out  our  schedule  of  sports, 
television,  radio,  we  added  reading  of 
certain  books  as  a  rainy  day  substitute 


for  sports.  Although  the  weather  did 
not  cooperate  very  well,  we  managed  to 
prophesy  enough  to  believe  it  would 
be  better  to  read  on  certain  cloudy 
days  than  to  have  a  good  game  inter¬ 
rupted  right  in  the  middle. 

First  choice  in  the  reading  program 
came  the  re-reading  of  past  personal 
favorites  of  which  Munro  Leafs 
“Gordon  the  Goat”  ranked  very  high — 
probably  due  to  an  unfortunate  link¬ 
age  with  “Father’s  first  name.” 

Soon  by  carefully  planned  reading— 
the  planning  being  done  by  Mother — 
the  exciting  or  most  interesting  parts 
of  a  book,  strangely  enough,  came  at 
exactly  the  time  the  schedule  called  for 
television,  so  off  they  went  to  keep 
their  appointment,  half  wishing  they 
didn’t  have  to  go. 


READING  EARNS  PLACE 

With  reading  becoming  a  more  and 
more  important  part  of  the  schedule, 
we  began  to  forget  about  it  being  a 
rainy  day  diversion  and  inserted  it  at  a 
planned  time.  This  soon  caused  us  to 
run  out  of  personally  owned  books 


and  the  school  library  provided  us  with 
“Scuffy  the  Tugboat”,  “Clear  Ae 
Tracks”,  “The  Elephant’s  Child”,  and 
many,  many  oAers.  Long  before  Ais 
the  neighboring  children  of  about  our 
boys’  ages  had  been  attending  Ae 
games  and  reading  times  at  our  house 
just  as  my  two  saw  television  in  their 
homes.  Bringing  library  books  home 
and  reading  to  Ae  rest  of  Ae  group, 
especially  the  younger  non-reading 
brothers  and  sisters,  bwame  important 
parts  of  the  day. 

To  further  stimulate  the  reading. 
Aie  monAIy  child’s  magazine.  Jack  a/id 
Jill,  was  regularly  su^ribed  to,  and 
as  a  Christmas  present  Santa  left  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Walt  Disney’s 
Comics.  This  latter  was  a  sop  to  the 
comic  rage  and  a  reason  for  not  having 
to  buy  the  lurid  kind. 

This  attack  has  been  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  let  us  not  be  over-optimistic 
about  the  dwindling  of  the  non-par¬ 
ticipating  effects  of  television,  radio, 
and  movies.  They  are  with  us  and 
like  the  horseless  carriage  are  very 
likely  here  to  stay.  Our  problem  is 
what  we  can  do  about  them — especially 
television — and  how  we  can  do  it. 
These  small  fry  must  be  shown  that 
they  are  missing  much  more  than  they 
can  afford  to  by  glueing  noses  to  the 
video  tube  from  school-out  time  to 
bed  time,  with  a  very  short  ulcer-pro¬ 
ducing  intermission  sometimes  called 
“dinner”. 
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Results  show  he^s  literally  worth  his  weight  in  gold  — 


Fred  Branea, 

Field  Man 


presented  to  the  NJEA  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  wisely  hesitates  to  make 
recommendations  requiring  the  use  of 
the  Association’s  legal  staff  until  its 
members  have  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  possible  involvements  that 
will  be  encountered,  and  must  be  over¬ 
come. 


IF  there’s  one  man  who  has  liter¬ 
ally  been  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  it’s 
Frederick  W.  Branca,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

Why  is  he  worth  his  weight  in  gold? 
The^  NJEA  has  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

“Between  September  5,  1950  and 
February  9,  1951,”  says  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Hipp.  executive  secretary,  “Fred 
Branca  handled  salary  cases  in  47 
New  Jersey  school  districts.  We  can 
produce  data  showing  that  in  those 
47  districts  agreements  were  reached 
to  raise  teachers’  salaries  to  the  total 
tune  of  $1,000,000  per  year.” 

Modest  Fred  Branca  would  be  the 
last,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  credit 
for  such  increases  belongs  to  him.  In 
fact,  he’d  probably  disclaim  all  credit, 
and  say  that,  because  of  the  long  and 
valiant  efforts  of  local  association  lead¬ 
ers,  the  situations  were  just  ripe  for 
blossoming  at  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ments  he  was  called  into  the  scene. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
demand  for  his  services  grows  month 
by  month  as  teachers  and  boards  of 
education  find  that  his  calm,  tactful, 
and  informative  approach  usually  pro¬ 
duces  results  that  leave  both  parties 
satisfied  that  a  just  solution  for  their 
problems  has  been  evolved. 

A  great  part  of  the  reason  for  Fred’s 
success  in  his  difficult  role  probably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  teacher  by 
training  and  by  sentiment.  He  can  ob¬ 
jectively  place  economic  factors  against 
an  educational  background. 

A  graduate  of  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  with  an  M.  A.  from  Colum¬ 
bia.  Fred  combined  scholarship  with 
athletics  in  his  undergraduate  days. 

A  three-letter  man  in  football,  bas¬ 
ketball.  and  baseball.  Fred’s  greatest 
love  was  basketball.  He  served  both 
as  captain  of  the  college  court  squad 
and  as  coach  of  the  basketball  team 
representing  tbe  college  demonstration 
high  school. 

He  saw  athletics  in  its  proper  per¬ 
spective,  however.  As  he  says,  “I  knew 
that  my  life’s  work  was  in  teaching 
and,  for  the  long  pull,  the  hours  1 


FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 


One  of  Fred’s  most  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  the  building  of  NEA 
support  and  membership.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  when  the  circumstances  that 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  his 
position  are  recalled. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  as¬ 
sociations  to  establish  field  service  to 
serve  local  associations  in  salary  dis¬ 
putes,  and  to  offer  training  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  leadership  at 
the  community  level.  With  the  $2.00 
membership  dues  that  then  prevailed, 
the  initiation  of  such  a  service  neces¬ 
sitated  long  and  careful  deliberation 
because  of  the  budget  picture. 

It  was  then  that  the  NEA  entered 
the  picture,  offering  to  defray  half  the 
salary  cost  if  the  incumbent  would  as¬ 
sist  the  State  NEA  director  in  promot¬ 
ing  NEA  membership.  “As  a  long¬ 
term  investment,  the  NEA  believes  that 
any  financial  assistance  given  to  a  plan 
to  help  local  districts  will  be  bound 
to  pay  dividends  to  the  national  or¬ 
ganization,”  said  the  far-sighted  Dr. 
Willard  Givens,  NEA  executive  sec- 


si)ent  as  an  officer  or  member  of  such 
college  organizations  as  the  Psychology 
Club,  the  Men’s  Forum,  the  History 
Society,  and  the  Choir  undoubtedly 
have  paid  me  greater  dividends  than 
the  hours  spent  on  athletic  fields — al¬ 
though  I’m  glad  I  was  able  to  combine 
both  types  of  activities”. 

A  BITNNING  START,  LOCALLY 

While  in  the  Dumont  school  system, 
w'here  successively,  and  sometimes  si¬ 
multaneously,  he  was  social  studies 
teacher,  head  of  the  social  studies  de¬ 
partment,  chairman  of  guidance,  di¬ 
rector  of  safety  education,  football  and 
basketball  coach,  and  principal,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Dumont  salary  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  responsibility  sparked 
the  interest  and  motivation  that,  in 
miniature,  became  the  background  of 
his  present  job. 

“But  please  don’t  give  the  idea  that 
I’m  just  a  ‘salary’  man”,  pleaded  Fred 
U*  the  interviewer. 

To  prove  his  point,  he  mentioned  the 
varied  types  of  services  his  office  is 
called  upon  to  supply.  Some  of  his 
most  interesting  and  satisfying  experi¬ 
ences  have  dealt  with  his  investigations 


retary. 

Realistically  speaking,  therefore,  it 
is  the  NEA  that  enters  a  community 
with  the  NJEA  when  Fred  Branca  is 
invited  in  to  assist  a  local  association. 
But  the  NEA  exercises  no  control;  the 
field  representative  is  selected  by  the 
NJEA  and  his  time  and  activities  are 
entirely  controlled  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  its  Executive  Secretary, 
Dr.  Hipp. 

HE  GOES  EVERYWHERE 

Let’s  go  through  a  month’s  work 
with  Mr.  Branca.  He’s  the  “traveling- 
est”  man!  From  the  first  day  of 
January  to  the  last  he  traveled  2,118 
miles  on  Association  business,  visited 
30  communities  upon  invitation  of  the 
local  associations.  As  is  common  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  a  large  portion 
of  his  invitations — 23,  to  be  exact — 
dealt  with  local  salary  problems.  In 
tbe  remaining  seven  districts  his  calls 
were  concerned  with  NJEA-NEA  mem¬ 
bership,  with  studying  certain  facets  of 
a  school-construction  program,  and 
with  an  address  on  teacher  ethics  be¬ 
fore  a  faculty  group. 

On  17  nights  in  this  one  month 
;  he  was  the  official  spokesman  of  the 


into  teacher  welfare  cases,  to  discover  teachers  before  their  boards  of  educa- 
the  factors  underlying  grievance  cases  iRtion.  But  such  appearances  were  usu- 
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ally  the  culmination  of  many  smaller 
meetings.  His  calendar  shows  that  he 
met  with  local  associations  13  times, 
with  teachers’  salary  committees  21 
times,  with  superintendents  and  super¬ 
vising  princifMils  11  times,  with  local 
mayors  4  times,  and  with  citizens’ 
(onimittees  twice. 

“Every  day  is  packed  with  interest”, 
admits  Fred.  And  also  with  ulcer- 
pioducing  uncertainties  and  anxieties, 
he  might  have  added. 

Unfortunately  time  doesn’t  cure  the 
ulcer  dangers.  Rather,  it’s  an  aug¬ 
menting  factor.  Between  January  22 
and  26,  an  unusually  hard  week,  he 
had  to  take  a  leading  role  in  14  meet- 


noK  the  college-bound  teacher  this 
r  summer  scores  of  opportunities  have 
been  prepared  by  the  colleges  in  and 
neighboring  upon  New  Jersey. 

A  Review  survey  asked  the  colleges 
for  information  concerning  courses 
they  thought  would  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  New  Jersey  teachers  who,  in 
increasing  numbers,  have  been  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  in-service  study  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

52  CX)URSES  AT  NEWARK 

Roth  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  will  be  offered  at  Newark  State 
Teachers  College,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eugene  G.  Wilkins.  Included 
among  the  .^2  offerings  will  Ive  courses 
in  education,  English,  fine  arts,  health 
and  physical  education,  industrial  arts, 
mathematics,  music,  science,  and  so¬ 
cial  science. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  again,  not 
only  upon  courses  leading  to  Bachelor 
and  Master  degrees,  but  also  upon 
preparation  for  certification  to  leach 
in  elementary  schools. 

Two  graduate  seminars  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  elementary  school  social  stud¬ 
ies  and  in  language  arts.  The  first  will 
contain  New  Jersey  history  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  The  second  will  include 
study  of  the  socio-educational  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  language  arts,  distinction 
Itelween  their  receptive  and  expres- 
sional  purposes,  an  analysis  of  their 
functional  centers,  and  interpretation 
of  the  proposed  Stale  bulletin  in  lan¬ 
guage  arts. 

LIBRARY  WORK  AT  TRENTON 

Among  other  courses,  those  per¬ 
taining  to  special  workshops,  library 


ings  in  eight  communities.  Within  the 
five-day  period  he  spent  68  hours  on 
the  job.  an  average  of  13.6  hours  per 
day. 

But,  despite  his  arduous  hours  and 
anxious  moments,  Fred  maintains  his 
courageous  cheerfulness. 

“Sometimes  people  ask  me  what  a 
field  man  is.”  he  declares.  “I’m  al¬ 
ways  tempted  to  give  the  definition  our 
editor  Larry  Johnson  has  made  famous. 
He  says  that  a  field  man  is  just  some¬ 
one  the  Association  has  sent  out  to 
ftasture  -  and  then  he  adds  that  while 
in  the  jtasture  he  produces  a  harvest 
rich  in  the  values  that  build  strength 
in  the  profession.” 


study,  and  field  travel  are  attracting 
attention  at  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College. 

The  workshop  technique  will  be 
used  for  driver  education,  health  edu¬ 
cation,  conservation  education,  and 
elementary  school  social  studies.  A 
three-point  travel  course  will  begin  on 
August  17,  with  the  Southeastern  States 
as  the  subject  of  study. 

For  college  graduates  who  have  al¬ 
ready  taught  at  least  one  year  under 
the  one-year  certificate  for  elementary 
grades,  Trenton  will  offer  eight  more 
credits  of  work  needed  for  certificate 
renewal:  Arts  and  Crafts  Applied  to 
Unit  Teaching,  Methods  of  Teaching 
.Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  Elementary  School  I,anguage 
Arts,  and  Arithmetic  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Both  utidergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  can  Ite  obtained,  in  addition 
to  teaching  certification  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  bachelor  of  library  science. 

According  to  Dr.  Victor  Crowell, 
director  of  the  Trenton  Workshop  on 
Conservation  Education,  several  schol¬ 
arships  have  been  made  available  by 
cooperating  organizations,  for  which 
teachers  may  apply. 

MONTCLAIR  STRESSES  CHINA 

The  summer  offerings  at  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  include  an  un¬ 
usual  series  of  three  courses  on  China. 
One  course  is  called  the  China  Work¬ 
shop,  and  the  others  are  the  History 
of  Chinese  Art  and  Chinese  Philosophy. 

Many  teachers  will  find  interest  and 
profit  in  some  of  the  varied  fields  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  listing:  U  orkshop  in  Cit- 
izenship  Education,  Vnited  Nations 


Institute,  and  Driver  Education  and 
T  raining. 

A  travel  course  centering  around 
the  Central  Eastern  Region  of  the 
United  States,  comprising  fifteen  days, 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  college’s 
most  popular  courses. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
credits  can  be  earned. 

Most  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers 
Colleges  will  again  permit  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  liberal-arts  college  graduates 
to  take  a  prescribed  six  hours  of  work 
leading  to  a  one-year  teachers’  college 
elementary  school  certificate. 

STOKES  WINS  FAVOR 

The  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Con¬ 
servation,  locateid  in  Stokes  Forest. 
New  Jersey,  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
and  auspicious  beginning  last  year. 
Again  this  summer  it  will  open,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  six  state  teachers 
colleges  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.  Application  should 
be  made  to  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  although  the  credits  earne<l 
will  be  granted  by  the  state  teachers 
college  of  the  enrollee’s  choice. 

While  living  a  rustic  life  in  hill¬ 
side  cabins,  beside  Lake  Wapalanne. 
the  students  may  take  such  courses 
as  Camping  Education,  Conservation 
Education,  Water  Safety  and  First  Aid. 
Field  Studies  in  Biological  Science, 
Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
Field  Studies  in  Physical  Science,  Ru¬ 
ral  Sociology,  Problems  in  Field  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Science,  and  Problems  in  Con¬ 
servation. 

HEALTH  AT  PAI^nXR 

Panzer  College,  in  East  Orange, 
which  specializes  in  physical  education 
and  hygiene,  lists  its  course  offerings 
as  Physiology  of  Exercise,  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Athletics  and  Intramural  Games. 
Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Applied 
Anatomy,  Physical  Education  for  Atyp¬ 
ical  Children,  Tests  and  Measurements 
in  Physical  Education,  Methods  and 
Materials  in  Safety  Instruction,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Guidance,  and  General  Chem¬ 
istry. 

BUSINESS  AT  RIDER 

Rider  College,  in  Trenton,  states  that 
it  will  offer  courses  in  Visual  Aids,  Of¬ 
fice  Machines,  Machine  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Arithmetic  Workshop. 
Materials  and  Methods  in  Secretarial 
Subjects.  Materials  and  Methods  in 
Accounting  Subjects,  Materials  and 
Methods  in  Merchandising  Subjects, 
and  other  business-education  fields. 

A  Workshop  in  Human  Relations, 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schonl  teachers,  will  again  be  offered 
from  July  .5  to  August  14  at  Rutgers 
University.  This  is  the  fifth  year  of 
its  operation. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  ELECTIONS 
These  are  the  rules  governing  the  election  of  state  officers, 
as  announced  on  February  8  by  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  county. 


STATE  ELECTlOm 
JSOV  EMBER,  1951 


I.  Officers  to  Be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  2  years 


2.  Vice  President — ^Term  2  years 

3.  Treasurer — Term  2  years 


II.  Nominations 


A.  1.  The  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  meet  and  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  proyisions  of  Article  XIV,  By- 
Laws  6. 

2.  Nominations  made  shall  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Reyiew, 

B.  Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  state  officers  may  be 
secured  from  the  administratiye  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Association  on  or  after 
April  1  of  election  year. 

Each  petition  must  contain  at  least 
three  hundred  signatures  of  actiye 
members  of  the  Association,  with  at 
least  ten  such  signatures  from  each 
of  eleyen  counties.  No  more  than  one 
nomination  may  be  made  on  any  one 
petition. 

All  such  petitions  must  reach  the 
administratiye  offices  of  the  Association 
no  later  than  5  P.  M.  on  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1951. 


2.  Be  personally  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  requesting  the  ballot 

3.  Be  accompanied  by  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope 

4.  Contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association 

Requests  should  be  directed  to  the 
Chairman,  State  Elections  Committee, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

R.  For  each  request  there  will  be 
mailed  a  ballot  and  an  enyelope  in 
which  the  ballot,  when  marked,  must 
be  returned  to  the  Association  Office. 
No  ballot  will  be  counted  which  is  not 
receiyed  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J.,  on  or  before  5  P.  M., 
Noyember  7,  1951.  Each  ballot  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  voting  stub  de¬ 
tached  from  the  voter’s  membership 
certificate.  Ballots  unaccompanied  by 
this  stub  will  be  rejected.  Each  bal¬ 
lot,  together  with  yoting  stub,  must  be 
returned  in  a  separate  enyelope,  i.e., 
not  more  than  one  ballot  and  one  yot¬ 
ing  stub  in  an  enyelope. 

C.  Each  membership  receipt  shall 
haye  a  yoting  stub  which  shall  be  used 
in  yoting  either  by  mail  or  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


III.  Voting  by  Mail 


A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of 
the  Association  must  send  a  request 
for  a  ballot  on  or  before  October  31, 
1951.  (The  post  office  cancellation 
stamp  from  sending  office  must  be  no 
later  than  midnight.  October  31, 1951.) 
Eiach  request  must: 

1.  Be  sent  separately 


If  no  Convention  is  held.  Article  XI 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  all 
voting  shall  be  by  mail. 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No 
member  shall  sign  a  poll  book  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  ballot  until  he  has  presented 
his  duly  signed  membership  certificate, 
with  voting  stub  attached.  The  voting 
stub  shall  be  detached  and  retained 
by  the  election  officials. 

C.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right 
to  vote. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to 
mail  requests  will  not  be  accepted  for 
voting  at  the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within 
the  voting  room  or  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  earliest 
session  of  the  convention  following  the 
completion  of  the  tabulations. 


IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  every  day  but  the  last 
day  of  the  convention.  The  hours  for 
voting  shall  be  as  follows: 

First  day — 2  to  5  p.m. 

(Haddon  Hall) 
Second  day — 10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

(Convention  Hall) 
Third  day — 9  a.m.  to  12  M. 

(Convention  Hall) 


no  uae,  Mim  Mitchell;  she’ll  never 
ask  mm  to  forgive  her,  even  in  a  play.” 
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G.  If  no  Convention  is  held,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Elections  Committee 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election 
to  the  President  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  will  annoimce  the  results 
and  formally  introduce  the  newly- 
elected  officials  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 

H.  In  the  event  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
test  for  election  to  state  office  (presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  treasurer)  and  no 
nominations  by  petition  appear,  then 
no  state  election  will  be  held,  either 
by  mail  or  by  voting  at  the  convention, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  declare  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  nominated  slate. 


YOUR  COUNTY  ELECTIONS  —  IN  DIGEST  FORM 

FOR  WHAT — ^Your  county  members  of  the  NJEA  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  Executive  Committee,  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

(Posts  to  be  filled  will  be  listed  in  the  September  Review.) 

CANDIDATES — Nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by 
Petition. 

(See  Section  II  of  these  Rules  for  details  of  nomination.) 

WHEN,  WHERE^ — Next  October,  week  of  October  15 — at  Polling  Places 
within  county.  No  voting  unless  there  is  a  contest. 

(Names  of  candidatM,  exact  date,  polling  places  in  special  Bulletin.) 

IN  CHARGE) — ^Your  County  Elections  Committee— appointed  by  County 
Member  of  State  Elections  Committee. 

(See  page  164  January  Review,  for  State  Elections  Conunittee.) 


REGULATIONS  FOR  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 
These  regulations  for  county  elections  show  how  you  can 
play  a  part  in  selecting  Executive  Committee  members  and 
Delegate  Assembly  members  to  fill  expired  terms. 


COUNTY  ELECTIONS 
OCTOBER,  1951 

I.  County  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
Slate  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
a  County  Elections  Committee  of  five 
members  in  any  county  having  a  to¬ 
tal  active  membership  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  of  1,250  or 
less.  In  counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall 
be  one  member  of  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  active  members.  School 
districts  with  250  or  more  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  have  one, 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
Elections  Committee  for  each  250  mem¬ 
bers,  or  major  fraction  thereof.  The 
county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  call  all  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  shall  be  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County  Elec¬ 
tions  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  according  to  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  shall  employ  such  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  conduct  of  elections 
as  may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

II.  Nominations  of  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly 


A.  County  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  consisting  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  in  any  county,  having  a  total  active 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  1,250  or  less.  In 
counties  where  the  total  active  member¬ 
ship  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall  be  one 
member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  members  of 
the  Association  shall  have  one,  and 
only  one,  representative  on  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee  for  each  250  mem¬ 
bers  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County 
Education  Association  or  Organization 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
under  standards  set  up  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee  and  available  on 
request  from  the  New  Jersey  E)duca- 
tion  Association  Office  or  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  then  the  Executive  Board 
of  any  such  approved  county  organiza¬ 
tion  may,  by  formal  action,  designate 
the  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  desig¬ 
nate  members  of  the  County  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  State  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  Office.  Such  requests  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  county  organizations  must 
be  made  not  later  than  April  30, 1951. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  association  or  organi¬ 
zation  is  approved  as  noted  above, 
then  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  appoint 
the  County  Nominating  Committee 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
County  Elections  Committee.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  these  committees  as  selected 
either  by  the  county  organization  or 


by  the  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  at  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  by  the  county  member 
of  the  Stale  Elections  Committee  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  office,  not  later 
than  June  1,  1951. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  during  the 
years  when  election  to  these  offices  is 
required  by  the  Constitution,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  E)duca- 
tion  Association,  to  the  county  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Elections  Conunittee 
who,  in  turn,  shall  report  such  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  Office  no  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  22. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by 
not  less  than  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the 
total  active  membership  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the 
county  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  (5)  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided,  how¬ 
ever, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
on  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
nominations  for  candidates  for  the 
Delegate  Assembly  may  be  made,  from 
any  such  district,  on  petition  of  not 
less  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
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Education  Association  in  that  local 
school  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  in¬ 
dependent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by 
the  State  Elections  Committee.  Indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  must  carry  afiBrmations 
that  each  nominee  and  each  petitioner 
is  an  active  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  The  County 
Elections  Committee  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  the  validity  of  petitions. 


III.  County  Elections  Calendar 


A.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call, 
of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  to  plan  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  county  elections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  noted  below 
so  that  announcement  of  such  plans 
may  be  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  14,  1951. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  at  the  call  of 
the  county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  thereafter  at 
the  call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Conunittee,  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly  during  the  years  when  elec¬ 
tion  to  these  offices  is  required  by  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  report  such  list 
of  county  nominees  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  on  or  before  September  14, 
1951.  The  county  member  of  the  State 
Ejections  Committee  shall  make  this 
list  of  nominees  available  upon  request 
to  any  member  of  the  NJEA  in  the 
county  and,  as  noted  before,  submit 
this  list  to  the  NJEA  office  no  later 
than  September  22,  1951. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected: 

1.  One  member  of  the  State  Nomin¬ 
ating  Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year 
shall  be  elected  in  alternate  years.  Due 
to  constitutional  provisions.  Article 
VII,  Section  1,  a  State  Nominating 
Committee  will  be  elected  in  1952. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (term  three  years  from 
close  of  1951  Convention),  to  succeed 
any  present  county  member  whose  term 
expires  in  1951  or  for  the  unexpired 
term  if  the  office  otherwise  becomes 
vacant 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  whose  terms  expire  at  &e  close 
of  the  1951  Annual  Convention  (term 
two  years)  or  for  the  unexpired  term 
if  the  office  otherwise  becomes  vacant. 
Members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  are 
county  representatives  and  must  be 
elected  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees 
for  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Del¬ 


egate  Assembly  in  those  counties  where 
elections  to  these  offices  are  to  be  held 
in  accordance  with  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions,  muit  be  presented  to  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M.  on 
September  21,  1951.  Blank  forms  for 
individual  petitions  are  to  be  secured 
on  24  hours  notice  from  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Ejections  Com¬ 
mittee.  AU  such  petitions,  if  properly 
executed,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Ejections  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  New  Jersey  EJlucation 
Office,  within  24  hours  of  their  receipt 
(by  September  22)  by  the  county 
member  of  the  State  Ejections  Corn- 


County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  an 
elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association 
who  votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name 
and  school  address  in  the  poll  book 
before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1951-52  must  be  presented 
by  each  teacher  in  order  to  vote  at  any 
county  election. 


mittee. 

E.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held 
during  the  week  of  October  15,  1951, 
at  such  places  and  on  such  dates  for 
each  county  as  the  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  EJlucation  Association  or 
a  person  designated  by  him  shall  de¬ 
cide. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Conunittee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from 
any  county  election,  and  its  decision 
sh^  be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given 
county  the  Nominating  Committee  has 
select^  but  one  slate  and  no  nomina¬ 
tions  by  petition  appear,  then  no  elec¬ 
tion  in  t^t  county  shall  be  held,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Ejections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare 
the  election  of  the  nominated  slate. 


V.  Notifying  Membership 


IV.  Procedures  for  County  Elec¬ 
tions — October,  1951 


A.  The  places  of  election  in  each 
county  and  the  time  of  such  elections 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  President 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  all  such  information  is  to  be 
published  in  an  elections  issue  of  the 
Official  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 


The  follow  ing  procedure  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  the  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to 
election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for  County 
Elections  and  Regulations  for  State 
Elections  (when  required  by  constitu¬ 
tional  provision),  as  adopted  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  shall  be 
published  annually  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  At  least  three  weeks  before  peti¬ 
tions  are  required  to  be  filed  there 
shall  be  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  NJEA  Review  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions  to 
be  filled  in  each  county 

2.  Information  concerning  the  filing 
of  petitions 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Nominating  Committees 

C.  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shall 
Im;  issued  in  advance  of  the  week  of 
election  listing  the  names  of  all  can¬ 
didates,  both  by  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  and  by  petition,  for  county  offices, 
including  a  list  of  the  polling  places 
for  those  counties  in  which  elections 
are  to  be  held. 


Oothes  Make  The  Girl 


Emma  was  a  rude,  boisterous  little 
girl  of  ten.  Whenever  she  stood  be¬ 
fore  her  class  to  recite,  every  child 
would  smile.  Emma  responded  to 
these  taunts  by  growing  nastier  and 
more  defiant  every  day. 

EJnma  felt  that  she  was  different  be¬ 
cause  she  was  an  orphan.  She  didn’t 
realize  that  her  slovenly  appearance 
was  responsible  for  her  becoming  the 
object  of  class  ridicule.  For  weeks  at 
a  time  she  had  worn  a  tom  sweater 
that  was  too  tight,  a  wrinkled  skirt, 
and  gym  slacks  that  showed  beneath 
her  skirt  like  grotesque  pantaloons. 
Watching  Emma  walk,  one  just  had  to 
laugh.  She  looked  funny. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  1  had  been  trying  by  praise  and 
encouragement  to  get  her  to  be  more 


friendly  with  the  other  children  and 
to  lessen  their  laughter  at  her. 

Finally,  just  before  a  school  holi¬ 
day,  1  took  her  aside.  EJnma  seemed 
to  be  listening  to  me,  in  spite  of  an 
air  of  extreme  indifference.  “Dress 
neatly,  EJnma.  Then  no  one  will  want 
to  laugh  at  you.  We  all  want  to  be 
proud  of  you.” 

When  s^ool  again  resumed,  EJnma 
arrived  in  new  clothes.  She  even  wore 
a  hairbow!  How  eager  she  was  to 
take  part  in  the  classwork!  The  chil¬ 
dren  listened  respectfully  to  her  con¬ 
tribution.  EJnma  spoke  softly  and  in  a 
pleasant  manner. 

Emma  had  responded  to  someone 
who  was  sincerely  interested  in  her. 

Mrs.  Bayleh  Feder, 
R«8^ 
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48*Hour  Load:  A  study  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
in  every  state  produces  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  teacher  spends  48 
hours  a  week  on  his  work.  Of  this 
amount,  32.3  hours  are  spent  “on 
duty”. 

^th  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  spend  the  same  total  amount 
of  time,  but  elementary  teachers  give 
more  time  to  clan  instruction — 28.3 
hours  as  compared  with  23.1  hours  for 
secondary  teachers.  The  average  of 
both  was  26.3  hours.  The  elementary 
teachers  averaged  11.9  weekly  in  out- 
of-class  instructional  duties,  the  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  13  hours.  These  du¬ 
ties  include  preparing  materials,  in¬ 
dividual  coaching,  conferring  with  par¬ 
ents,  correcting  papers  and  tests,  and 
lesson  planning. 

An  additional  9.3  hours  were  spent 
in  miscellaneous  duties  such  as  super¬ 
vising  study  halls,  keeping  records,  and 
sponsoring  extra  curricular  activities. 
In  this  area  elementary  teachers  spent 
7.7  hours  while  secondary  teachers 
spent  11.9  hours. 

What  it  the  load  in  hoort  in  your 
tchool?  Have  the  teachers  made  a 
study  of  the  situation?  What  sugges¬ 
tions  can  be  made  to  administration  and 
board  to  lighten  the  load?  Have  steps 
been  taken  to  equalise  the  load  of  extra 
duties  among  teachers?  What  sugges¬ 
tions  might  a  time-study  expert  make  if 
he  were  to  examine  the  organisational 
plan  of  your  school?  Does  the  evidence 
seem  to  support  a  single-salary  plan? 

Try  It  Yourself :  Quite  a  few 
studies  have  shown  unmistakable  evid¬ 
ence  that  manuscript  writing  in  the 
first  grade  is  an  aid  to  the  teaching 
of  reading.  And  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  schools  have  adopted  manu¬ 
script  writing  as  a  result. 

But  one  principal  almost  15  years 
ago  said  to  his  faculty,  “There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  feeling  that  manu¬ 
script  writing  is  helpful  in  teaching 
reading.  Let’s  try  it  ourselves.  Let’s 
have  two  matched  classes,  one  having 
manuscript  writing  while  the  other  re¬ 
tains  cursive.  If  our  experiment  proves 
valuable,  then  I  think  we’ll  all  be  more 
ready  to  adopt  the  new  method.” 

Were  the  principal  and  hit  faculty 
jnttifled  in  making  the  experiment? 
Should  most  of  our  innovations  be  tried 
in  this  way,  at  a  meant  of  making  pot- 
tible  trantitiont  intelligently,  supported 
by  personal  experience  as  well  as  na- 
tionsd  evidence?  Should  every  tchool 
be  conducting  experiments  of  this  type 
every  year,  in  individual  classrooms? 
Should  such  experiments  be  publicised 
in  the  community?  Is  youT  faculty  con¬ 
ducting  such  experimentation  now?  In 
what  fields,  in  your  opinion,  could  your 
faculty  be  operating  now? 

Can  yon  find,  for  example,  whether? 


Some  thing*  lee  a*  teachers 
might  do  a*  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 

1.  The  use  of  a  typewriter  helps  ele¬ 
mentary  reading  or  spelling? 

2.  Film  uides  teem  to  improve  begin¬ 
ning  reading? 

3.  The  Fernald  method  of  reading 
should  be  taught  to  all  children,  or 
only  to  slow  readers? 

4.  Films  are  effective  in  changing  at¬ 
titudes? 

5.  Book  reports  increase  or  diminish  8. 
the  amount  of  recreational  reading 
done  by  pupils? 


By  THOMAS  E.  BOBIISSOIS 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 

6.  Science  or  history  teachers  can  be 
as  effective  as  English  teachers  in 
stimulating  outside  recreational 
reading? 

7.  Homework  learnings  improve  when 
pupils  are  permitted  to  start  their 
assignments  in  class,  under  super¬ 
vision? 

What  other  studies  can  you  suggest, 
that  .you  and  your  pupils  can  per¬ 
form? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Easy>to-get  for  your  community 

“Teachers  bring  their  classes  to  the  Museum  and 
we  cooperate  in  many  ways  in  helping  them 
develop  talent  and  interest  in  individual 
students,"  says  Ernest  T.  Luhde,  Director, 

Museum  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


If  you  get  a  few  parents  and  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens  interested  in 
Stamford’s  plan  you’ll  be  amazed 
how  little  money  and  work  will  get 
a  Children’s  Museum  going. 


About  o  doxen  years  ago,  Stamford 
Museum  began  in  one  room.  Today 
it  has  a  building  with 
12  exhibit  halls  and  8 
acres  of  land.  First  were 
exhibits  geared  to  young¬ 
sters’  own  hobbies,  interests.  Next,  a 
plain,  ordinary  barnyard  needing  only 
ducks,  laying  hens,  goat  and  sheep. 
City  children  were  beside  themselves 
with  delight. 

Ttochors  sont  young  A 
artists  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  sketch  from 
life.  Art  classes  fol¬ 
lowed  and  art  exhibits. 

Then  came  gem  jiolish- 
ing  and  photography  classes. 


Other  activities  “grew”.  .  .  week-end 
hikes  for  young  naturalists;  dancing 
instruction  and  lively,  fun- 
giving  square  dances. 

Director  Luhde  tries  any 
g(M)d  idea.  He  tried  a 
weather  class.  Now 
has  an  official  U.  S. 

Weather  Bureau  Co¬ 
operating  Stati«)n  with  daily  weather 
broadcasts.  He  tried  an  astronomy 
class.  Now  h.'is  a  little  planetarium. 

If  Further  Interested— Mcsel'm  News,  a 
little  monthly  bulletin  packed  with  features 
showing;  the  .Museum  in  action,  will  be 
sent  you  at  ft  a  year  postpaid.  Just  write 
Stameord  Museum,  Courtland  Park, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


That  lively,  real-mint  flavor  of  delicious 
WIIOUY'S  SPf  ARIMINT  GUM  is  al>vays  a 
satisfying  treat.  Home  after  a  heavy  day— 
enjoy  the  refreshing  little  lift  it  gives  youl 
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We  Went 


To  Mars 


By  ROSE  B.  STEGA 

Shrewsbury  Township 


OULD  YOU  LIKE  to  take  a  trip  to 
Mars?  We  did 


Here’s  how  it  all 

started. 

In  October,  the  sixth  grade  at  the 
Tinton  Falls  School  visited  the  Hayden 
Planetarium.  Then  Billy,  whose  custom 
it  is  to  ask  the  most  natural  questions, 
piped  up,  “Why  couldn’t  we  have  a 
planetarium  in  our  own  classroom?” 

A  good  impractical  question,  thought 
the  teacher.  But  then,  why  couldn’t 
we,  and  present  the  results  of  our  study 
to  the  Ff  A? 

Our  fancy  was  captured.  The  chil¬ 
dren  worked  with  a  frenzy.  The  eliniax 
came  with  the  raising  of  Kathleen’s 
parachute. 

This  parachute  became  the  roof  of 
our  planetarium.  We’d  dyed  it  blue, 
cut  out  three-inch  stars,  and  painted 
them  with  luminescent  painL  Luckily, 
the  four  lights  in  our  room  were 
suspended  by  long  chains.  With  the 
aid  of  the  eighth-grade  boys,  cords 
were  strung  out  to  the  molding  around 
the  room  so  that  the  parachute  was 
held  taut 

For  planets  what  could  be  better 
than  various  sized  rubber  balls?  Even 
a  teacher’s  nightmare,  the  infamous 
bubble-gum  balls,  for  once  served  a 
noble  purpose.  By  means  of  wire,  they 
were  attached  to  our  planets.  In  such 
manner,  Saturn’s  seven  satellites  were 
bom. 

At  last  the  stage  was  set;  now  all 
that  remained  was  to  develop  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  wouldn’t  be  exactly  plagiar¬ 
ism,  we  decided,  if  we  used  the  Hayden 
Planetarium  show  for  our  model. 

Slides  of  meteors,  planets,  the  Zodiac, 
and  other  constellations  were  drawn, 
to  be  projected  on  the  ceiling.  Billy 
Brown  would  be  responsible  for  ex¬ 
plaining  our  suspended  solar  system. 
A  yellow  balloon,  the  sun,  served  as 
the  focal  point.  The  drawings  which 
covered  every  available  space  were 
assigned  for  discussion  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  who  liad  worked  on  them. 


A  Bine-Dyed  Parachnte  Became  the  Roof  of  the  Planetarinm, 
With  Stars  in  Luminescent  Paint 


There  was  the  “Trip  to  Mars”  done  in  Tom,  our  sound  effects  man,  trembling 
colored  chalk  widi  rockets  leaving  with  anticipation,  played  the  recording 
Earth.  Another  drawing  starting  with  we’d  made  of  a  loud  screeching  noise, 
one-cell  life  up  to  modern  man  featured  Lights  went  out.  The  announcer  shout- 
evolution  on  our  planet.  ed,  “Hold  on  to  your  hats,  folks,  for 

But  the  ultimate  was  to  be  achieved  here  we  go — out,  out  into  space  .  .  .” 
by  a  play  entitled  Year  2000  A.  D.  Like  a  swift  dart  it  hurtled  over  the 
Tlie  theme  was  about  a  girl  namra  heads  of  the  audience.  A  general  gasp, 
1951  who  awoke  to  find  herself  in  g  scream,  and  our  prize  rocket  was 
the  “Post  Atomic  Age”,  or  Year  2000.  launched. 

Naturally  she  discovers  many  miracul-  rriii  /-.j-j/  i~ 

ous  changes  which  have  evolved  as  a  “ 

result  of  scientific  progress  and  a  nec^s.tate  neglecting 

period  of  peace  on  earth  ?•  Lompositions  based  on  re- 

Curtain  dme!  The  lights  were  dim-  constellations,  letters 

med.  Our  fingers  were  crossed.  Sure  wntten  to  organizations  for  materials, 
enough,  each  star  glowed.  The  lumi- 

nescent  paint  had  responded  to  our  purchasing  equip 

f».rvpni  awarcuess  that  nothing  is 

^  impossible  in  a  democracy  if  there  is 

THE  ROCKET  ZOOMS  faith  in  the  individual’s  ability,  were 

The  crucial  moment  was  yet  to  come,  the  rewards  such  an  endeavor  reaps. 


American  Education  Week 

NOVEMBER  11-17,  1951 

General  Theme:  UNITE  FOR  FREEDOM 

Daily  Topics 

Sunday,  November  11:  Our  Faith  in  God 
Monday,  November  12:  Schools  and  Defense 
Tuesday,  November  13:  Schools  Keep  Us  Free 
Wedne^ay,  November  14:  Eklucation  for  the  Long  Pull 
Thursday,  November  15:  Teaching  the  Fundamentals 
Friday,  November  16:  Urgent  School  Needs 
Saturday,  November  17:  Home — School — Community 

Sponsoring  Organizations 

National  Education  Association 
The  American  Legion 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
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Snancr  Caane* 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MADRID 

fourth  .ANNWdi  tlludu-Tiavel  Urtmion 
Educators,  Students,  enjoy  memorable  ex¬ 
periences  In  leamlnc  and  llTlncI  Courses 
In  Spanish  Lancuate,  Art  and  Culture,  at 
their  source  —  plus  recreational  program. 

For  detaiU,  tprite  now  to 
SPANISH  STUDENT  TOURS,  INC. 
iMW  Fifth  ATcnac,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

The  AllAIRE  *14  “ 

Beach.  Here  by  the  ocean,  and  lavely  country 
too  .  .  .  you'll  live  in  another  world.  Whether 
you  coma  for  a  quiet,  restful  retreat,  or  o 
vocation  filled  with  o  variety  of  sports  and 
entertainment  .  .  .  you'll  store  up  hours  of 
pleasant  memories,  to  be  recalled  again  and 
again.  Reasonable  RatesI 
For  details  and  rates,  write  to  ALLAIRE  HOTEL, 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  300  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite 
940,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. _ 


^  SUMMER  SCHOOL  | 
^  IM  GEOORAPMY 

Vocation  School's  Fifth  Season 
Newly  Organized  Program  for  Teachers 

Directed  by  Neville  V.  Scarfe, 
Co-ordinator  of  UNESCO  World  Seminar 

In  Qeography  Teaching,  1950 
Enroll  in  this  increasingly  popular  8- 
weeb*  vacation  summer  school  for  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  and  students  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  specialists  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Instruction  at  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels.  Academic  credits  given  (S-8 
semester  hours)  and  scholarships  awarded. 
Courses  in  Arctic  geognphy,  the  teaching 
of  geography  area  studies.  South  Asia, 
climatology,  Soviet  Union,  physiography. 

World  manufacturing,  etc. 

Lecturers  to  include:  Patrick  Baird,  J. 

Brian  Bird,  William  Christians,  F.  Ken¬ 
neth  Hare.  Neville  V.  Scarfe,  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins,  Bogdan  Zaborskl. 

Comfortable  aeoommodatlon  in  modem 
co-educatlonal  college.  Interesting  extra¬ 
curricular  summer  activities. 

Tuitlea  $90.  Hews#  fee  $20.  loard  and  Residonco  $90. 

(Conodicm  Funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  3  -  August  11,  19S1 
Slenstead  Collage,  Stanstead,  P.  O.,  Canada 
For  prospectus  apply  to  F.  Kenneth  Hare,  Chairmen, 
Geography  Dsrpt.,  McGill  University,  AAontreol, 
Canada 


CHINA  INSTITUTE  'J 
OF  NEW  JERSEY  f* 

again  offers  three  courses:  at 

Regular  Introductory  Course 
on  Chinese  Civilization,  ^ 
prerequisite  to  ^ 

CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT,  showing  how  the  ancient  j 

philosophies,  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Buddhism,  Mohism  can  bo  applied  to  * 
the  China  of  today  and  how  they  affect 
modern  Chinese  thought. 

CHINESE  ART  requiring  no  prerequisite.  ( 
Both  the  history  of  art  forms  in  China 
and  the  technique  of  Chinese  pointing  i ^ 
ore  included. 

Eighth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Institute  at  .  .  . 

Montclair  State  Teachers  College 

JUNE  25 -JULY  7,  19S1 

All  courses  carry  3  s.h.  of  undergraduate 
or  graduate  credit 

Write  for 

Summer  Session  Bulletin  and 
Special  Leaflet  fo 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


LETS  CO 

and  St44d4f 


WESTERN  EUROPEAN  TOUR 

Pot  a  most  delightful  summer,  visit  Western 
Europe  and  do  your  share  towards  better 
world  understanding.  See  eleven  countries: 
Holland.  Belgium,  Oermany.  Auatrls,  Italy, 
Swltserland,  Prance.  England,  Scotland, 
Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland. 

for  full  detaiU  wAte : 

ST.  THOMAS  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
3M  Fifth  Avenwe,  New  Yerk  18.  New  Yerk 
_ Est.  1930 _ 

WHERE  TO  GO  -  EUROPE?  MEXICO?  SOUTH 
AMERICA?  CALIFORNIA?  WEST  INDIES? 
FLORIDA?  etc. 

Before  making  definite  arrangements  for  your 
vocation  we  suggest  that  you  ask  for  our 
complete  folder  featuring  TOURS  &  CRUISES, 
os  well  os  freighter  trips.  Reserv.  for  air  and 
steomer  at  tariff  rotes~no  service  charge. 
OVKRL.AND  OVERHR.4S  TOVRS 
55  W.  find  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Summer  Segalon  — 

July  9 -Aug.  18 

Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses.  Liberal  Arts.  Pra-medieal, 
Education.  Ouldanee,  Dramatics, 
Painting,  Classical  and  Modem 
Languages.  Conservation  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Workshops.  Recreation  in 
mountains,  lakes,  and  to  points  of 
historic  interest.  For  Bulletin  write, 
<N, 

llll  OIrceter,  Sommer  Scstien 

BURLINGTON  IS.  VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


EUROPE 


ms  REAL.  WORTH 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet,  wbs, 
as  you  may  recall,  rather  small  of  sta¬ 
ture.  Once  when  he  attended  m  meet¬ 
ing  he  was  found  in  a  group  of  tall  men 
which  made  his  diminutive  size  all  the 
more  conspicuous.  One  of  them  some¬ 
what  waggishly  remarked,  ‘‘Well,  Dr. 
Holmes,  I  think  you  must  feel  rather 
small  among  all  these  Brobdingna- 
gians.** 

The  genial  man  answered,  ‘T  do.” 
Then  he  continued,  ‘T  feel  like  a  dime 
among  a  lot  of  pennies.” — ^THE  JOUR¬ 
NAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

o  o  o  e 

In  his  school  essay  on  ‘Varents”  a 
boy  wrote:  “We  get  our  parents  when 
they  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to 
change  their  habits.” 

o  o  e  e 

WE  PAID  NO  MORE  ATTEN¬ 
TION  to  our  plants  than  we  have  to 
our  children,  we  would  now  be  living 
in  a  jungle  of  weeds. — ^Luther  Burbank. 


T«  CaKfDml**  CtUf  OI«- 
ciGT.  YGitGWtiGfIG,  ZlG9l>lryCG» 
FgcHIc  NgcHi  W««I«  CnGdiGW 
RGCkiMv  ilGCll  Hlllte  DwdG  RG9I<K, 

HgwgU,  Ngw  YgHi,  Ngw  iiif  iGfide  I.CafiGda* 
SmGliy  Ml'*.,  Ngw  fUrida, 

Ot^t,  MgxIcg,  If  wiydG. 

17th  Awawal  Rgcortod  Town 

TrGVGl  thrGDfli  13  cGMiitriGt  •f 
ivTGGG  ky  MGif  CggcK. 

iGyfdGt,  P«di*Gy 
AmUL  Pfitr  RkGAf 

Undfie  DwMIn  .  91Z43  vp 

FoMf  T  dGKrtbing  otf  fouri  or  tndtptdtfol 
foldf  I  froo  on  roqvoff. 

teoMoa  Hgyes  Heely,  Fk.B.,IH.A.,J.D.,Rlgr. 


VANDERBILT  BETTER  TOURS 

59  lAST  MADISON  ST  CHICAGO  3 


SPARHAWK  HALL  -  OOUNQUIT,  MAINE  .  .  . 
of  the  Salt  Water's  Edgo  .  .  .  sun,  soo,  air, 
ploosont  hours  of  quiet  relaxation,  or  tbo  more 
vigorous  ploosuro  of  surf  bathing,  golf,  fishing, 
tennis  and  othor  sports  .  .  .  Now  Engloi^ 
Hospitality,  excollont  cuisino,  and  tbo  bost  in 
comfort  and  sorvico.  For  dotoils,  writ#  to 
SPARHAWK  HALL -NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
SOO  Fifth  Avo.,  Suit#  940,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


-  STUDY  TOURS  - 

Earn  credits  while  enjoying  stimulating 
vocations  of  intolloctuol  opportunities. 

EUROPE  •  SOUTH  AMERICA  •  MEXICO 
35  to  76  days.  Total  cost  $345  to  $1375 
STUDY  ABROAD,  Inc. 

2S0  West  S7th  Stroot,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 


"GATEWAY  TO  CAPE  COD" 

Cliff  Hotel  and  Cottages 

North  Scituato  Beach,  Mass. 

18  miles  South  of  Boston 

•  on  its  Private  Sandy  Beach. 

•  Superb  meals.  Famous  Sunday  Buffet. 

•  Informal  attire,  yet  refined  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere. 

A  Within  2S  miles  radius  lie  Boston's  Edu¬ 
cational  and  historical  points  of  intorost. 

•  Golf,  tennis,  sailing,  fishing.  Gay  planned 
social  programs. 

•  Dancing  nightly  in  the  Brazilian  Bamboo 
Cocktail  Lounge  or  on  the  open  air  Dock 
overlooking  the  Atlantic. 

•  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  nearby. 
Sonsibto  Ratos;  Modified  Amoricon  Plan,  includ¬ 
ing  Breakfast  and  Dinner,  from  $49  weekly 
per  person,  double  occupancy.  European  Phm, 
from  $28  weekly  per  person,  double  occu- 
pancy. 

for  beouti/ul  Kodarhrome  pictorial  folder, 
reserrations  write  K.  KEST,  SECY. 


FORTY-FIRST  YEAR 

Summer  Sessions 

for  teachers 

Again,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Summer 
Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
And  apart  from  its  educational  advantages, 
the  University — and  the  city  of  Philadel^ia 
and  environs— offer  many  cultural  and 
recreational  opportunities.  You'll  enioy 
speoding  a  summer  in  Philadelphia. 

PIE-SESSIONS  JUNE  4  TO  JUNE  n 
■E6UUI  SESSNMS  JUNE  2S  TO  AUCUST  3 
POST-SESSNHIS  AUCUST  A  TO  AUCUST  24 

TEMPU  UNIVERSITY 

PNILADILPNIA 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Summer 
Sessions  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to 
be  offered  during  the  1931  Summer  Sessions. 
Address  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Broad  Street 
and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pa. 
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^Schools  Produce  Farmers 


By  HARRY  SCHNIEBER 

Belvidere  High  School 


IN  1917,  Congress  passed  the  Smith- 
Hugh  es  Act  which  started  vocational 
training  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  A 
part  of  this  training  was  to  be  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Vocational  Agriculture  is  now 
taught  in  almost  9,000  schools  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  39  are  in  New 
Jersey. 

This  article  will  deal  principally  with 
Vocational  Agriculture  as  it  exists  in 
Warren  and  Sussex  Counties.  In 
Sussex  County,  Vocational  Agriculture 
courses  are  taught  at  Hamburg,  Sussex 
and  Newton  High  Schools  and  at  the 
Sussex  County  Vocational  School  of 
Agriculture;  while  in  Warren  County, 
similar  courses  are  offered  at  Belvidere. 
Blairstown.  Hackettstown,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  High  Schools. 

TEACHES  EVENINGS  TOO 

The  work  of  the  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture  instructor  includes  instruction 
of  the  regular  high  school  pupils  as  well 
as  evening  classes  for  both  young  and 
adult  farmers. 

Courses  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
are  suited  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
community.  Each  farm  job  is  taught 
at  the  time  of  vear  it  is  being  done  on 
the  farm.  In  this  section  of  the  state, 
the  major  emphasis  is  put  upon  dairy, 
poultry,  field  crops,  farm  machinery, 
and  farm  management.  A  smaller 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  swine,  and  other 
enterprises  which  are  not  particularly 
imoortant  in  this  area. 

Pupils  taking  Vocational  Agriculture 
courses  spend  approximatelv  ninety 
minutes  each  day  in  their  classroom 
and  at  shop  work.  It  is  the  policy  of 
most  departments  to  spend  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  this  time  in  class 
work  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in 
farm  shop  work.  All  lesson  prepara¬ 
tion  is  done  in  the  classroom  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor.  Adequate 
textbooks,  a  good  reference  library, 
exoeriment  station  bulletins,  and  neri- 
odicals  are  provided  by  each  school. 
These  facilities  are  used  extensively. 
In  many  schools,  special  class  periods 
are  set  aside  for  reports  on  magazine 
articles  of  current  agricultural  interest. 
Class  discussions  follow  the  lesson 
preparation. 

FIELD  TRIPS  FREQUENT 

Many  jobs,  such  as  pruning  aople 
trees,  spraying  anole  trees,  and  plant¬ 
ing  com.  are  taught  largely  in  the  field 


during  frequent  field  trips.  Several 
Vocational  Agriculture  departments 
maintain  small  school  farms  which  are 
operated  and  managed  by  the  boys 
themselves  as  part  of  their  practical 
training.  The  Future  Farmer  Chapters 
of  two  schools  own  their  own  farm 
tractor  and  equipment. 

The  shop  program  includes  learning 
to  use  hand  tools  and  some  power  tools 
which  are  usually  found  on  every  well- 
equipped  farm.  Forge  work,  electric, 
and  gas  welding  are  also  included. 
Typical  shop  projects  completed  by 
pupils  include  the  following:  nests, 
feeders  of  all  kinds,  feed  carts,  and 
many  other  useful  articles.  Much 
farm  machinery  is  reconditioned  and 
repainted.  New  equipment  such  as 
trailers,  snow  plows,  buck  rakes,  bale 
conveyors,  and  many  other  useful 
articles  have  been  constructed  during 
these  farm  shop  classes. 

Safety  is  greatly  emphasized  in  this 
phase  of  the  work,  because  more  acci¬ 
dents  happen  on  the  farms  than  in 
any  other  type  of  industry.  This  phase 
of  the  program  cannot  be  neglected. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school 
work,  each  pupil  taking  Vocational 
Agriculture  is  required  to  conduct  a 
satisfactory  farming  program  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  During 
the  freshman  year  each  boy  plans  a 
four-year  program  which  will  lead 
eventually  to  his  getting  established  in 
farming.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  teacher 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  to  get  just 
as  many  boys  established  in  farming 
and  other  related  agriculture  occupa¬ 
tions  as  possible. 

A  typical  project  program  for  a 
freshman  boy  might  include  a  pure¬ 
bred  calf,  200  chickens,  and  an  acre  of 
field  com.  In  at  least  one  school,  there 
are  several  boys  in  their  second  year 
who  baye  more  than  11,000  invested  in 
farming.  These  boys  each  own  several 
purebred  calves  in  addition  to  other 
livestock  and  crop  projects.  Another 
bov  who  graduated  from  one  of  our 
high  schools  in  1949  had  seven  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  He  is  well  on  his  wav 
to  becoming  an  established  successful 
farmer. 

CHECKS  FARM  WORK 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  visit  each  boy  and  to  check 
on  his  farming  program  periodically. 
On  November  1  each  year,  a  completed 
record  book  on  each  enterprise  must 


be  submitted  and  approyed.  This 
gives  the  pupil  valuable  experience  in 
keeping  farm  records  and  enables  him 
to  know  how  he  stands  financially. 

In  1928,  a  national  organization  of 
boys  studying  Vocational  Agriculture, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  origi¬ 
nated  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Leslie 
Applegate,  of  Freehold,  New  Jersey, 
was  the  first  president  of  this  organ¬ 
ization.  Future  Farmers  Chapters  in 
the  North  Jersey  section  are  quite 
active. 

Two  North  Jersey  Chapters  were 
honored  this  year  by  the  national 
organization.  Regular  chapter  and 
district  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and 
the  annual  convention  is  held  each  year 
in  October  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is 
now  the  largest  farm-boy  organization 
in  the  world.  It  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  300,000  boys.  Among  the 
many  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Chapters 
are  farm  shows,  farm  machinery  con¬ 
signment  sales,  cooperative  buying, 
selling  agriculture  products,  parent- 
and-son  banquets,  cattle  shows,  and 
spmrts  events. 

In  several  schools  throughout  this 
section  classes  for  young  farmers  16  to 
25  are  held  each  year.  These  usually 
consist  of  a  series  of  10  to  15  meetings 
per  year.  Courses  of  study  are  made 
up  by  the  boys  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  of  Agriculture.  Adult  farm¬ 
ers  meet  regularly  for  similar  in¬ 
struction. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Associatton's  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N,J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  invoivement.  Financial  as- 
sistanre  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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^lOmmCttec 
Stoven..  SttUi^, 


ON  FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  9,  the 
NJEA  Nominating  Committee,  com¬ 
prising  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
21  counties,  formulated  its  slate  of 
nominees  for  the  three  major  ofiBces 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
rion  for  1951-1953. 

For  president  it  nominated  William 
R.  Stover,  supervising  principal  of 
Pennsauken  Township  in  Camden 
County.  Mr.  Stover  is  the  incumbent 
vice  president. 

Its  selection  for  vice-president  was 
Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  a  teacher  in 
Trenton’s  Grant  School  and  a  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Classroom 
Teachers  Association.  Mrs.  Smith  is 
at  present  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Long  Time  Planning  Committee. 


Its  choice  for  the  treasurer’s  post 
was  George  F.  Ziegler,  commercial 
teacher  in  Franklin  High  School,  Sus¬ 
sex  County.  He  is  at  present  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

According  to  Howard  Reeve,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the 
names  of  petition  candidates  may  be 
presented  any  time  before  five  o’clock 
on  September  14.  Petition  forms  will 
be  available  after  April  1. 

Petition  candidates  may  file  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  signatures  of  at  least  300 
active  members  of  the  Association, 
with  at  least  ten  such  signatures  from 
each  of  eleven  counties.  No  petition 
may  nominate  more  than  one  candi¬ 
date. 


McCarthy’s  Book  Meets  Need 


Vocational  Education:  America’s  Great¬ 
est  Resource.  By  John  A.  McCarthy. 
397  pp.  American  Technical  Society. 
EFORE  THE  publishing  of  John  A. 
McCarthy’s  book,  “Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation:  America’s  Greatest  Resource”, 
there  was  no  single  up-to-date  source 
to  which  one  could  go  for  precise,  read¬ 
able  information  about  a  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  which  serves  almost  three 
million  people  annually  in  agriculture, 
distributive  occupations,  home  econ¬ 
omics,  and  trade  and  industry. 

John  A.  McCarthy’s  book  is  not  just 
another  educational  text.  Its  approach 
is  refreshingly  realistic  as  would  be 
expected  from  an  educator  engaged  in 
dealing  regularly  with  the  realities  of 
the  business  and  industrial  world. 

The  general  educators,  particularly 
those  interested  in  guidance,  and  par¬ 
ents  can  read  with  profit  the  chapter 
on  “Effects  of  Social  Change”.  The 
author  has  graphically  portrayed  and 
discussed  in  simple  language  the  so¬ 
cial  changes  which  are  affecting  our 
youth  and  their  employment.  The 
educational  implications  of  these  social 
and  economic  factors  are  too  often  for¬ 
gotten  in  educational  texts. 

Educators  and  parents  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  concerned  about  the 
type  of  high  school  program  essential 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  who 
do  not  have  college  as  a  goal  or  those 
who  are  not  able  to  attend  or  are  not 
interested  in  attending  a  vocational  or 
technical  high  school  —  the  so-called 
•ixty  percent  group.  John  A.  McCarthy 


★  ★  ★  ★ 

NO  ESCAPE 

Every  teacher,  if  he  uses  a  book,  is 
a  teacher  of  reading.  None  can  escape. 

. . .  Every  teacher,  no  matter  what  level 
or  what  subject  he ‘teaches,  should  be 
familiar  with  basic  reading  skills.  He 
should  help  the  child  apply  these  skills 
in  reading  the  material  of  the  subject 
he  teaches. — Grace  Scott  in  WEST  VIR¬ 
GINIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

★  ★  ★  -A 

presents  a  sound  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem;  not  an  educational  expediency. 
He  recognizes  that  “the  sixty  percent¬ 
ers  are  the  result  of  three  great  move¬ 
ments  —  educational,  industrial,  and 
social”.  He  asks.  “Is  there  another 
movement  developing  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  additional  problems  and  in¬ 
crease  the  sixty  percent  group  to  a 
seventy  or  eighty?” 

For  those  educators  and  laymen 
who  wish  to  get  an  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  and  philos<»- 
phies  controlling  vocational  education. 
“Vocati«)nal  Edu«‘ation:  America’s 
Greatest  Resource”  is  indispensable. 

Albert  E.  Jochen, 
Middlesex  County 
V ocational  School 

^Expert  FRENCH  and  LATIN^ 
teacher  of  wide  experience 
seeks  position  for  September. 
Excellent  references. 

^  Write  Box  200.  REVIEW  ^ 


Basic  Science.  A  Textbook  In  General 
Science.  Bamard-Edwards.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

Know  Hie  Game  (visual  series):  Lawn 
Tennis:  Squash  Racquets;  Soccer 
Football,  Rugby  Football;  Badminton; 
Swimming;  Women’s  Hockey;  Men’s 
Field  Hockey.  Obtainable  from  Soccer 
Associates.  10  Overlook  Terrace.  New 
York  33.  N.  Y.  50c  per  copy.  A  special 
discount  of  10  per  cent  for  grouo 
purchases  of  rix  or  more  books  of 
one  title. 


Training  in  Clinical  Psveholory.  Com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Victor  C.  Raimy. 
Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  $3.00. 

High  Schnol  Education  for  Family  Liv¬ 
ing.  Elizabeth  S.  Force.  Reprinted 
from  The  Annals  of  The  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Soda' 
5*cience.  Reprints  may  he  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Force,  113 
Hooper  Avenue,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
25c  per  copy. 

Helning  Children  Read  Better.  Better 
Living  Booklet.  Paul  Wittv.  Science 
Research  Associates.  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  (Chicago  4.  Rl.  Single  conies,  40c; 
three  for  $1.00. 

Getting  Along  with  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters.  Life  Adjustment  Booklet. 
Frances  Ullmann.  Science  Research 
Associates.  Single  copies,  40c;  three 
for  $1.00. 

Pleasure  Reading  Series.  Bible  Stories. 
F'airy  Stories.  Famous  Stories.  Dolch- 
Dolch  -  Jackson.  The  Garrard  Press, 
119-123  W.  Park  Avenue.  C^hamnaign. 
Rl.  Three  books.  $5.00  per  set.  Single 
copies  of  each  title.  $2.00;  six  or  more 
of  any  title,  $1.50  per  copy. 

Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching 
General  and  Physical  Science.  Rich- 
ardson-Cahoon.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  $4.50. 

Mathematics  —  A  First  Course.  Ro^ 
kopf-Aten-Reeve.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  $2.60. 

Catalog  of  Study-Aids.  Audio-Visual 
Aids,  Guidance  Materiais  and  Tests. 
Also  complete  Catalog  of  Stanford 
University  Press.  Stanford.  California 
available  free  upon  request. 

Consumer  Living.  Dr.  Fred  T.  Wilhelms. 
608  pages.  High  School  Grades.  ’The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  $3.20. 

Fire  Safet)’:  For  Junior  High  Schools. 
Published  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Safety  Education  and  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  NEA. 
Single  conies.  50c;  Reductions:  2-9 
copies,  10% ;  10-99  copies.  25% ;  100  or 
more  copies,  33H%.  Orders  of  $1  or 
less,  unless  accompanied  by  remit¬ 
tance,  subject  to  mailing  charges. 
Make  checks  payable  to  NEA. 

The  Education  of  Man.  Aphorisms  by 
Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  Philosophical 
Library,  New  York.  $2.75. 

Tell  the  West.  Jerzy  Gliksman.  An 
abridgement  by  the  author  of  his 
original  account  of  experiences  as  a 
slave  laborer  in  the  USSR.  Reprinted 
by  the  National  Committee  For  a 
Free  Europe.  Inc.,  301  Empire  State 
Bl^g.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  15c  a  copy. 
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Colleges  Offer  Travel  Courses* 


Three  teachers  colleges  offer  bus  tours  to  Southern  Highlands, 
New  England,  and  across  the  continent  to  teachers  who  want 
to  combine  travel,  study,  and  college  credit. 


ff||USES  LEAVING  for  points  North, 

Iv  East,  South,  and  West”  This 

Mr  could  be  the  sign  appearing  at 
tlie  entrance  to  three  of  New  Jersey’s 
teachers  colleges.  Nearly  100  students 
from  Trenton,  Paterson,  and  Montclair 
made  first-hand  observational  studies 
of  history,  geography,  American  litera¬ 
ture,  economics,  and  sociology  through 
travel  courses  during  the  summer  of 
1950.  This  realistic  educational  pro¬ 
cedure  is  growing  in  favor  with  edu¬ 
cators  throughout  the  United  States 
and  especially  in  New  Jersey. 

PATiatSON  TOVBS  SOUTH 

On  Saturday,  June  24,  sixteen  teach¬ 
ers  enrolled  in  a  college  extension 
course  and  started  from  the  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College  for  a  twelve-day 
field  trip  through  the  Southern  High¬ 
lands.  The  trip  was  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  White.  It 
was  planned  to  feature  American 
history,  arts  and  crafts,  and  industrial 
life.  Both  Civil  War  and  colonial 
history  were  vitalized  by  visits  to 
Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  the  Appo- 
matox  Court  House,  the  site  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  in 
1865,  and  Monticello,  the  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  trip 
were  the  Creative  Crafts  School  at 
Guernsey,  Pennsylvania;  the  Craft 
Center  at  Gatlinhurg.  Tennessee;  the 
Penland  School  of  Handcrafts;  the 
Stuart  Nye  Silver  Shop;  the  handcrafts 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians;  and  the  Bilt- 
more  Hand  Industries  at  Asheville.  In 
addition,  there  were  unscheduled  trips 
to  observe  handweaving  and  rug  mak¬ 
ing  in  homes  of  the  areas  of  the  Great 
Smokies.  Modern  industry  was  studied 
through  a  visit  to  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Atomic  Energv  at  Oak  Ridge; 
Norris  Dam  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Students  were  impressed 
with  the  Luray  Caverns,  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  Blow  ing  Rock.  Brief  visits 
were  made  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Black  Mountain  College. 

TRENTON  GOES  NORTH 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  a 
group  of  students  who  had  etirolled  in 
an  extension  course  at  the  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College  made  a  study 
tour  of  the  New  England  States  and 
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Eastern  Canada.  This  group  was  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adelbert 
K.  Botts.  The  trip  covered  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  miles.  A  study  was  made 
of  glaciation  and  the  rural  life  of  New 
England  with  special  attention  to  the 
maple-sugar  industry  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  After  exploring  the 
White  Mountains,  the  students  studied 
the  asbestos  industry  at  Thetford  Mines 
and  then  spent  two  days  in  Quebec  and 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Later, 
in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  they  read 
the  story  of  potatoes  on  the  land,  and 
the  story  of  paper  manufacturing  and 
scallop  and  lobster  fishing  in  New 
Brunswick.  In  and  around  Boston, 
they  followed  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul 
Revere  and  explored  old  Boston  streets 
and  shrines. 

After  the  regular  19.50  summer  ses¬ 
sion  had  closed  at  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  a  group  of  students 
organized  as  an  extension  class  and 
toured  New  England  and  French 
Canada  to  study  literature  and  history 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Kops. 
They  proceeded  first  into  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  valley,  and  then  struck  southeast 
to  the  coast  at  Providence  and  Newport, 
then  to  the  south  shore  to  Plvmouth. 
Duxbury.  Quincy,  and  Dedham  to 
Boston.  They  surveyed  the  Boston - 
Lexington-Concord  area,  continued 
north  through  Salem.  Gloucester,  and 
Portsmouth  to  Portland  and  west 
through  the  White  Mountains  and 
northeast  to  the  Quebec  region.  They 
returned  bv  way  of  Montreal  and  the 
Champlain-Hudson  Valley. 

MONTTLAra  CROSSES  NATION 

The  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
also  sponsored  for  the  fifth  time  a 
Transcontinental  trip  which  covered 
over  12.000  miles  during  July  and 
August.  This  trip  serves  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Continental  United  States 
and  an  orientation  in  America  the 
l>eautiful.  It  provides  for  visiting  all 
of  the  major  points  of  historic  and 
geographic  interest  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  This  trip  was  directed 
by  Edgar  C.  Bye. 

OFFER  19S1  TOURS 

All  three  of  these  State  teachers 
colleges  plan  field  trips  for  course 
credit  for  the  summer  of  1951.  These 
trips  are  coordinated  by  the  New  Jersey 


Council  of  Field  Studies,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  State  Division  of 
Higher  Education.  Each  of  the  State 
teachers  college  Presidents  has  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Council.  The  Council 
has  established  standards  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  of  field  trip 
courses.  Outlines  for  proposed  courses 
are  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the 
sponsoring  college.  If  endorsed,  they 
are  recommended  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Only  courses  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  are  offered. 

Field  trips  are  sponsored  on  a  broad 
scale  by  the  National  Council  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Travel  organized  in  1949. 
This  organization  serves  as  a  clearing 
house,  promotes  conferences,  and  con¬ 
ducts  research  studies.  The  Council 
consists  of  representatives  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  social  agencies,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business. 

Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Field  Studies  of  the  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  is  President  of  the 
National  Council  and  its  Executive 
Secretary  is  Paul  H.  Kinsel,  Director 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Travel  Service. 

*  This  report  is  an  abstract  from  summaries 
filed  by  Edgar  C.  Bye  of  the  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College,  Adelbert  K.  Botts 
of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  and 
Kenneth  B.  White  of  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College. 


SILVER  LINING 

In  the  February  issue  appeared 
a  poem  entitled  Retirement  Blues. 

But  Herbert  J.  McCaslin.  retired, 
of  Jersey  City  sees  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  He’s  glad  he’s  re¬ 
tired,  and  expre-sses  his  views  in: 

RETIREMENT  JOYS 
The  Kong  may  sound  loudly 
Rut  it’s  naught  to  me, 
For  I’m  dehitched. 

And  I  like  being  free. 

Now  amid  outdoor  scenes 
Or  where’er  I  may  be. 
There’s  no  binding  duty 
Expected  of  me. 

To  play  with  one’s  hobbies 
Or  whatsoe’er  he  desires. 

Is  the  essence  of  leisure 
For  him  who  retires. 

Be  off,  obligations. 

And  start  life  anew. 

Retire,  if  you  can  — 

Wait  not  till  you’re  thru. 


Herbert  J.  McCaslin 
Jersey  City 
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By  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

Principal,  Public  School  No.  12,  Jersey  City 
and  Former  Editor  of  Visual  News 

FIUMSTRIPS 

Health  Adventures:  The  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  East  Grand  Boule¬ 
vard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

A  series  of  nine  filmstrips  in  full 
color  with  explanatory  text  printed  on 
the  filmstrip.  The  series  is  divided  in¬ 
to  Part  I  dealing  with  the  “Head”  and 
Part  II  with  the  “Body”.  The  first 
section  of  each  film  deals  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  of  each  specific  part 
of  the  body,  while  the  last  section 
stresses  its  care.  The  complete  set  in 
an  attractive  kit  box  sells  for  $54.  Part 
1  costs  $25.9.5  and  Part  II  costs  $32.40. 
Each  filmstrip  sells  for  $6.45. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Guide  for  Improving  Office  Prac¬ 
tices:  Film  Research  Associates,  135 
West  52nd  Street.  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 

A  comprehensive  descriptive  catalog 
of  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips  cover¬ 


ing  nearly  every  aspect  of  office  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure.  In  addition  to 
furnishing  details  on  148  films  from 
37  indicated  sources  the  guide  contains 
a  preface  by  Dr.  Louis  S.  Goodman. 
Films  deal  with  Bookkeeping,  Filing 
Procedures,  Letter  Writing,  Operation 
of  Business  Machines,  Secretarial  Eti¬ 
quette,  and  similar  subjects.  The  guide 
sells  for  $1.50. 

Visual  Aid  Bibiiographies:  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Sales  Service  Divi¬ 
sion,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

These  revised  editions  of  helpful 
bibliographies  are  entitled  “Some 
Sources  of  2  by  2-inch  Color  Slides”, 
“Visual  Aid  Sources — Motion  Pictures 
and  Filmstrips”,  and  “Selected  Refer¬ 
ences  on  Photographic  Visual  Aids”. 
There  is  also  an  information  sheet  on 
the  “Storage  of  16  mm  Film.”  These 
useful  booklets  will  tell  where  to  obtain 
slides,  motion  pictures,  and  filmstrips, 
and  will  furnish  a  guide  to  background 
reading  in  the  field.  All  material  may 
be  obtained  without  charge. 

RECORDINOS 

Voices  of  Freedom:  Educational  Serv¬ 
ices,  1702  K  Street  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

A  half-century  of  American  Progress 
as  told  by  the  people  who  helped  make 
the  history  of  this  period.  The  actual 
voices  of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  Theodore  Roose¬ 


velt,  Amelia  Earhart,  Franklin'  D. 
Roosevelt  and  others  are  presented  on 
one  12-inch  long-playing  record,  33 
1/3  rpm,  of  approximately  35  minutes. 
The  cost  is  $6.25  less  10%  discount 
for  schools  and  libraries.  Ask  for  list 
of  other  recordings. 

si.mES 

United  State*  Geo.-IOBtorio  Blap  Slide*: 
Instructional  Films  Inc.,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  set  of  2x2  inch  slides 
in  full  color  covering  the  important 
concepts  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  from  the  year  1400 
through  1783.  The  set  of  46  slides  are 
conveniently  boxed  in  a  carrying  case 
with  teacher’s  guide  and  index.  They 
are  available  in  glass  mounts  for  $62.50 
or  paper  mounts  for  $47.50. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD 
A  $1000  fellowship  for  graduate 
study  of  audio-visual  techniques  at  any 
college  in  the  United  States  is  offered 
by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
Inc.  Under  the  terms  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  academic  year  1951-1952, 
applicants  must  be  under  35  years  of 
age,  hold  at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree, 
and  be  engaged  in  the  field  of  audio¬ 
visual  education.  Application  forms 
are  available  from  Floyde  E.  Brooker, 
Chief,  Visual  Aids  to  Education,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 


TEXTBOOK  PROTECTION 

IS  A  “MUST”  ...  in  these  days  of  high  costs. 

HOLDEN 

Holden  Book  Covers 

increase  the  life  of  the  book  UP  TO  THREE  YEARS! 


has  the  KNOW'  -  HOW  earned  from  more  than 
eighty  years’  experi«ice  in  the  BOOK  COVER  field 


•  They  are  made  from  specially  processed 

paper 

•  Designed  for  Long  Wear 


•  Are  Water-Resisting  and  Weatherprobf 

•  Fit  like  Jackets,  snug  and  tight 

•  Give  additional  support  to  the  bindings 

-AND  LENGTHEN  THE  PERIOD  OF  USE  AND 


GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT  SERVICE  FROM  YOUR  TEXTBOOKS.  * 

Samples  Free 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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reports  on  Pasadena,  California,  and 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  BLACKBOARD  Oglesby,  lUinois. 

The  Maryland  Education  Associa* 
tion  is  seeking  a  flat  increase  of  $500 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart-  and  cost-of-living  bonuses  without  first  in  their  state  minimum  salary  sched- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  will  pay  $3,100  getting  permission  from  the  Wage  ule,  which  would  raise  the  scale  to 
in  salary  to  elementary  teachers  to  Stabilization  Board _ President  John  $2700-$4300.  .  .  .  High  school  text- 


in  salary  to  elementary  teachers  to 
teach  in  positions  located  chiefly  in 


Stabilization  Board.  . . .  President  John  $2700-$4300.  .  .  .  High  school  text- 
W.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia  State  Col-  books  and  courses  of  study  are  free 


the  western  statra.  Information^  re-  lege,  succeeds  Dean  Harold  Benjamin  of  intentional  bias  toward  any  group, 

garding  examinations  may  ^  obtained  as  chairman  of  the  NEA  National  Com-  an  American  Council  of  Education 

from  Ae^  United  States  Civil  Service  mission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy,  study  shows.  There  are,  however, 

Com^ssion,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^  Eagerly  awaited  are  the  Commission’s  some  gaps  and  omissions. 


Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Allentown,  Pa.  teachers  helped  se¬ 
lect  their  superintendent.  Teachers 
conducted  half-hour  interviews  with 
each  of  four  candidates.  Their  choice 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  teachers,  in  request¬ 
ing  the  privilege,  admitted  that  their 
expression  would  be  simply  advisory. 
...  It  is  probable  that  the  House 
Education  Committee  will  push  no  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  bill  this  year, 
because  of  defense  needs.  .  .  .  Public 
school  employees  are  not  affected  by 
the  wage  freeze.  They  may  accept 
increments,  revised  salary  schedules. 


•  •  •  When  teachers  want  better  positions  . . 

•  •  •  When  schools  want  better  teachers  •  •  • 


..'•i  T  A  C  Y.  T  tl  N  T  H  O  T  t,l  ^  it •  ^ 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President  GRACE  A.  DUNN,  Sec.-Treas. 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 

Vemher  National  Atnociatiou  o/  Tracheri'  Agenrirn 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  With*rtpo«n  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sta. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Thirty-two  years  of  success  in  public  school,  private  school  and  college  placement 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  is  at  your  service  here. 

Kingsley  |  /'ertonol  W.crtml.aNn.  Servite  Jr.  1  Monaaeri 


THE  EASTERN 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunriso  Highway 
Reckvilla  Contra,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Member  .V-jt-T-t. 

WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  — 

■K 

.  A  completely  new  series  of  science 
^  textbooks  for  grades  one  through  nine 

ScdsHce  ^04  Mods/ut  ^iaUuf 


Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 

ALONG  THE  WAY _ Book  1 

UNDER  THE  SUN _ Book  2 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK _ Book  3 

ACROSS  THE  LAND _ Book  4 

THROUGH  THE  SEASONS _ Book  5 

BENEATH  THE  SKIES _ Book  6 

EXPLORING  MODERN  SCIENCE.— Book  7 

ENJOYING  MODERN  SCIENCE _ Book  8 

USING  MODERN  SCIENCE _ Book  9 

Be  sure  to  examine  SCIENCE  FOR  MOD¬ 
ERN  LIVING  before  choosing  new  text¬ 
books  for  your  science  classes. 

Send  for  examination  copies 

j,  B,  JllpfUncott  QompjOdUf 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


CHICAGO 


Inter-Session 

June  12  to  June  29 

Main  Summer  Session 

July  2  to  August  11 

Post-Session 

August  13  to  August  31 


More  than  500  courses  in  one  to  12 
weeks  of  summer  study  in  a  cool, 
mountain  environment. 

Instructional  fees  and  living  ex¬ 
penses  moderate.  No  special  fees 
charged  to  out-of-State  students. 
Recreation  program  and  Summer 
Artists  Series. 


Summer 

Sessions 

1951 


for  catalogue  address: 

OIRCCTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 
ROOM  103-A,  BURROWES  BUILDING 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEOi 

StaSa  CaHaga,  PaiuitylvaNia 


Odaal  ^!»B  SUtdtf  and  floo^maiio*t 
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National  Association  of  Teachers  A gencies 

Nation-wide  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  and  Teachers 


ethics. 


P  Members  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  Agencies 
bear  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
and  adhere  to  the  high  code  of 
Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  mem¬ 


bership  in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  —  ISO  BOYLSTON  STREET 
College,  Private  and  Public  School  Placement 

Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men’s  Department  Women’s  Department 
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Our  Guest  Editorial 

Charles  Hassard,  supervising  principal  of  Union  Town¬ 
ship,  sends  us,  without  comment,  an  editorial  from  a 
local  newspaper.  Raymond  Foster  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Union  Township  system.  His  salary  is  $3250  plus  $300 
lor  cocwhing  two  freshman  athletic  teams. 

Editorial  Without  Conclusion 

Raymond  Foster  looked  like  an  All-America  even  that 
first  day  he  came  out  on  the  parade  ground  at  Sea  Girt 
to  start  practice  with  the  Rutgers  football  squad.  Foster 
isn’t  a  candidate  for  the  All-America  anymore.  Now  he 
polishes  budding  All-Americas  as  freshman  coach  at 
Union  High  School.  There  he  is  a  member  of  the  high 
school  faculty — when  he  isn’t  limping  around  because 
some  hold-up  man  shot  him. 

That’s  a  pretty  important  job,  being  freshman  foot¬ 
ball  coach  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Union  High 
School.  A  freshman  football  coach  to  be  worthy  of  his 
job  ought  to  be  a  stand-out  and  a  stand-up  citizen.  You 
see,  the  freshman  coach  has  the  job  of  bending  the  twig 
while  it  is  still  bendable;  he  molds  the  metal  while  it  is 
still  malleable.  He  builds  character.  It’s  an  important 
job  that  ought  to  bring  in  enough  salary  so  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  be  around  where  gunmen  could  be  taking  pop 
shots  at  him. 

But.  Foster  was  shot.  In  order  to  keep  the  proper 
lustre  in  the  home  fires  Ray  works  nights  in  a  Newark 
service  station  where  he  pumps  gasoline.  That’s  what 
he  was  doing  the  other  night  when  in  w'alked  a  character 
who  said  “This  is  a  stick-up.”  So.  Raymond,  behaving 
just  like  he  was  still  one  of  Harvey  Harman’s  best  football 
players,  tackled  the  hold-up  man  and  was  shot  in  the  left 
thigh. 

•  Have  you  ever  tried  being  shot  at?  Better  yet,  have 
you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  how  many  other  Ray  Fosters 
there  must  be  scattered  around  New  Jersey  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions  after  school  hours?  And  why  do  you  suppose  high 
school  teachers  would  spend  their  evenings  pumping  gaso¬ 
line  to  pick  up  a  few  extra  dollars,  when  the  work  they 
do  in  the  daytime  is  so  important?  You  take  the  editorial 
from  here. 

,  MILESTOISES  OF  ACCOMPLISHMEIST 

,  Last  month  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

In  many  respects,  the  growth  of  the  PTA  movement 
has  paralleled  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system. 
It  is  probable  that  the  parallelism  is  not  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
cident.  As  the  PTA  has  incorporated  within  its  ranks 
more  people  sincerely  interested  in  public  education,  the 
schools  have  been  enabled  to  improve  their  effectiveness 
and  to  make  unprecedented  advances  in  quality  and 
services. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  significant  improvement 
in  American  education  in  the  last  half-century  that  has 
not  had  the  whole-hearted  and  active  support  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  these  groups  of  inspired  men  and  women  whose 
only  aim  has  b^n  the  betterment  of  subsequent  genera¬ 
tions. 

That  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  are  appreciative  of 
the  contributions  made  bv  the  PTA  is  evidenced  by  the 
■results  of  the  February  22  New  Jersey  Poll,  direct^  by 
Kenneth  Fink.  By  a  margin  of  more  than  10  to  1  the 
public  expressed  approbation  of  the  job  their  local  PTA’s 
are  doing. 

And  among  those  parents  whose  children  are  now  in 
school,  the  margin  of  approval  w'as  even  greater — 14  to  1. 


The  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  however,  needed  no  poll 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  PTA  move¬ 
ment.  For  many  years  public  education  and  the  PTA 
have  been  inseparable,  their  paths  and  purposes  always 
identical. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  congratulates 
the  PTA  upon  its  first  half-ceniury  of  existence.  It  looks 
forward  with  anticipation  and  expectancy  to  the  next  .‘>0 
years  and  to  the  problems  which  an  educational  partner¬ 
ship  of  parents  and  teachers  can  and  will  transform  into 
stepping  stones  toward  that  education  which  “the  wisest 
and  best  parents  want  for  their  children”. 


YOU  REACT—  WE'LL  ACT 

Self-analysis  is,  in  educational  circles,  probably  the 
best  form  of  supervision. 

Your  Review  is  constantly  making  efforts  to  discover 
ways  in  which  it  can  improve  its  services  to  the  teachers 
whose  official  magazine  it  is. 

For  quite  a  few  years,  in  June,  the  publication  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Editorial  Committee,  made  a 
sampling  survey  of  opinion  distributed  geographically, 
by  position,  and  by  types  of  schools.  Upon  the  results 
of  the  survey  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
made,  improvements  were  attempted. 

In  the  last  several  years,  instead  of  the  one  large 
survey  in  June,  several  small  spot  surveys  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  every  few  months,  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  Editorial  Committee. 

The  two  surveys  last  month,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  seemed  to  indicate  that  81%  of  the  teachers  found 
the  professional  articles  helpful,  84%  thought  the  news 
of  legislative  action  was  adequately  treated,  86%  found 
the  feature  articles  and  human  interest  stories  enjoyable, 
helpful,  and  adequate  in  number,  and  60%  believed  that 
news  about  the  association  in  action  was  sufficient  in 
coverage  and  scope. 

In  9.'>%  of  the  cases,  the  Review  arrived  in  good 
shape,  clean  and  whole.  This,  incidentally,  represents  a 
great  improvement  over  previous  reports. 

The  cockles  of  an  editor’s  heart  warms,  of  course, 
toward  those  (76%  )  who  reported  that  they  read  the 
magazine  immediately  after  its  arrival;  an  additional 
1.5%  declared  that  they  put  it  aside  for  reading  later. 

Out  of  sueh  reports,  improvements  should  come.  But 
“spot”  surveys  can  never  take  the  place  of  unsolicited 
reactions  from  individual  readers. 

When  you  read  your  issue  this  month  won't  you  sit 
down  and  write  to  the  editor,  criticizing  or  commending 
the  parts  you  liked  or  disliked,  with  perhaps  suggestions 
for  treatment  or  content  that  you  think  would  appeal  to 
leaders? 


HP  JEIISEV  EDEEtTlIlHfL  REVIEH 

Qducational 

Qbess 

Member  of  ffls SOCI ATIOW 

B'SK’^Tmerica 

Editorial  (^oiiiniittee 

Edward  Gi.aspey,  Chairman  High  Scliool,  Hadiion  Height! 

Mrs.  Evki.yn  M.  (^hestkr  (I).A.t  Ahinglon  Avi‘.  Schmil.  Newark 
Hei.en  R.  Johnson  Public  School.  Allamachr 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plain! 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Thomas  E.  Rorinson,  Associate  Editor 
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Here  friendliness 
and  experience 
serve  you  well! 


Teachers  like  oiir  larRc  warehouse 
stnr'ks  and  prompt  service.  But 
[)erha|)s  the  leading  reason  they 
come  to  us,  year  after  year,  lies  in 
the  helpful  attitude  of  our  friendly, 
experienced  staff.  Make  us  your 
lieadqiiarters  for  all  that's  newest 
and  l)est  in  sch(M)l  furniture  and 
supplies,  ^dur  copy  of  our  big  free 
catalog  is  ready  now. 


Schfml  Sealing 
School  'rabies 
Auditorium  .Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chairs 
Bleachers 

Office,  I.Ihrary  anil  Ceneral 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  (Cabinets 
l.aboralory  F.quipment 
Daylight  Dlffusors 
Window  .Shades 
Healers  and  Toilets 
Primary  Materials 
Duplicating  Kquipment 
Janitorial  Supplies 
Chalkboards  and  .Supplies 
Maps  and  (dohes 
Visual  Kquipment  and  Supplies 
Office  and  I.Ihrary  Supplies 
SchcMil  Papers 
Athletic  Coods 
Art  Materials 
Flags 


No  desk  has  ever  won  teachers’  praise  so  fast 
as  the  American  Universal  ''Ten-Twenty” 


Whfit’Nrr  the  now  “Ton- I  wciity'’  is  instnliod.  toachors  are 
quick  to  rccocni/c  its  oxohisi\T  advantages.  They  find  it 
oa.sior  to  tcacli  children  when  eye-strain  and  IxKly  tensions 
are  redneed  hy  the  .y-|josition  desk-top  (20°,  10°,  or  level) 
and  the  anioinatic  I'ore-and-aft  seat  adjustment.  They  arc 
enthnsiasiie,  tcM),  alnnit  the  45°  swivel  either  way,  which 
les.sens  IhkK'  torcpie  tine  to  right  or  left  hantl  anti  eye  prefer¬ 
ences.  while  making  ingress  and  egress  st)  easy. 


FREE!  Write  for“The  t'i>-«riliiiate<l  Class¬ 
room”  hy  Darell  Boyil  llarm«>ii;  also  ”'I'hc 
Ca-c  for  the  ‘  I'en  Twenty’,"  with  detailed 
re|>urts  hy  educators  now  using  this  desk. 


c^meuean  Seatifig  (ompany 

l«TII  AT  HAMILTON' 
■•HILAUELPHIA  30,  PA. 


Antricai  FoliiRi  Ckairs 

New  improved  design.  In-st  for  every 
folding  chair  purimse.  Formed  plywtxHl 
M'at :  also  with  vinyl  plastic  upholstering 
»n  s,.at.  Durahle.  safe,  comfortahle, 
convenient,  bong  life  rcplaceal)le  ruh- 
her  shoes.  Dvet  8  million  in  use! 
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icxdI  have 
a  modem 
domestic 
science 
kitchen? 


REPLACEMENT  PLANS 

or*  availabU  which  allow 
tcheoli  to  always  havo  tho 
lotost  typo  applioncos  at 
vory  low  lost. 


or  proper  development  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  domestic  science  field  it’s  important  to  have  modern 
appliances  in  your  home  science  kitchen.  It  helps  the  teacher. 
It  helps  the  student.  It  better  prepares  them  for  the  future. 


sk  to  have  a  Public  Service 


sentative  call  to  discuss  the  "replacement  plan”  or  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  to  ask. 


